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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN J. A. MURPHY is recognized as one of the 
great artists and designers in the advanced con- 
temporary mode. In July he turned AMERICA into 
a form of masculine beauty. He was the architect 
of the Supplement (December 5). The cover of this 
issue is his. Soon to exhibit his work at the Walker 
Galleries, New York, his woodcuts have a perma- 
nent place in the British Museum, and the New 
York Public Library, and in various other collec- 
tions. . . . LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY is of Ala- 
bama. She is a poet, actively productive, voicing 
the aspirations and the soul of the Southland, mem- 
ber of many poetry societies and winner of many 
poetry awards, author of Color of Steel. An Epis- 
copalian, she feels at home with us. . . . DANIEL 
SARGENT, president of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, lectures at Harvard University, 
history and literature. He is the elevated poet in 
God’s Ambuscade, the keen biographer and analyst 
in Catherine Tekakwitha and Thomas More... . 
JOHN MOODY is one of the colorful converts of 
our times. He has told his intellectual wanderings 
in The Long Road Home, published in 1933. A 
newspaperman, then a banker, then in the early 
century a financial expert, he wrote several books 
on capital, investments, money, current history. 
Mr. Moody is now interested in, enthusiastic about 
everything that is Catholic. .. . DORAN HURLEY 
has been with us before. He is freelancing, with 
headquarters at Jamaica, Mass. .. . PROFESSOR 
REILLY is also genially known. 
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GENEROUS thoughts and aspirations fill our 
hearts as Christmas day approaches. The whole 
country is scented with peace and sweet charity. 
We feel it in the sanctuary of our homes, in the 
faces of friends and acquaintances, almost in the 
air we breathe. It is the “peace on earth to men of 
good will’ that the angel choirs sang of over Beth- 
lehem’s hills on that blessed morn when the Savi- 
our was left as a foundling at the threshold of His 
own universe. And as these open-hearted feelings 
surge through our minds, the thought of Christ’s 
poor comes to us. The stirring account of “neediest 
cases’ told in the newspapers plainly indicates that 
organized public relief has not reached the core of 
private want, where understanding charity is most 
needed. Every doctor in the community can tell us 
of such need, every pastor in his parish can point 
out many such deserving cases under his care, 
every Sister in the parish school can tell of the 
want and heartache in homes of the little ones in 
her classroom. It is the season of generous giving 
after the manner of the Magi who came to Bethle- 
hem. A gift to the poor is a gift to the Infant 
Saviour Himself, for it is the poor that reach forth 
the hand, but Christ receives the gift. 


NINE centuries ago, towards the close of the Dark 
Ages, a young monk gazed out over the waters of 
Lake Constance from his little corner in the mon- 
astery scriptorium and asked himself what solu- 
tion there might be for the miseries of a devastated 
world. Unable himself to rise from the bed where 
he passed the whole of his brief monastic life, he 
compared his own crippled state to that of Europe 
as he knew it, torn by wars, social disorder, re- 
ligious ignorance, heresy, and famine. With a will 
of iron Herman the Lame, or Contractus, had 
mastered nearly the entire range of science and 
culture of his century: theology, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, music, Latin, Greek, and Arabic. His 
literary works remain as a monument to his genius 
as a subtle poet and scholarly chronicler. But all 
the science of the world could not come to the aid 
of the “stricken people that was striving to rise,” 
cadenti, surgere qui curat, populo, unless the grace 
of Heaven were called down by that Virgin who 
was the Mother of Him who made her. So out of 
his meditations he composed the glorious hymn 
Alma Redemptoris Mater, that the Church sings 
each day at the close of her Lauds and Vesper 
service during the season of Advent and Christmas. 
Porta manes, et stella maris: Gate of Heaven and 
Star of the Sea! A frantic world utters today that 
age-old cry of Herman the Lame, and begs of 
Christ through Mary the cure of that fatal paral- 
ysis which afflicts the human will when deprived 
of the grace of the Creator. 
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APPROACHING the end of a long missionary 
journey, the National Preaching Mission swept into 
New York this week. This Mission contains the 
ablest and most experienced representative preach- 
ers of the Protestant sects. They were said to rep- 
resent the top level of pulpit power in America. 
A fairly equal recognition of the various denomina- 
tions formed the basis of selection. The participa- 
tion of Lutheran and Episcopalian clergymen was 
something unusual. The Preaching Mission was ad- 
mittedly a move to revitalize Protestantism, which 
appears to have struck a new low ebb, in which 
old routines and old techniques were no longer 
found adequate. As one Protestant weekly put it: 
“There is confusion as to the message, a sense of 
frustration as to practical effort, an awareness that 
the oldtime loyalties are fading out, a conscious- 
ness that the Gospel is not gripping the hearts of 
men with the power which belongs to a vital faith, 
and there is no commanding leadership.” We deep- 
ly sympathize with any new movement along lines 
of religious uplift in these harried times and can 
well believe that sincerity and ability were united 
in this new crusade of preaching. Yet with all our 
sympathy and good will, it is difficult to restrain a 
smile when an enthusiastic editor told us that there 
was never assembled in the history of the Christian 
Church a more consecrated body of Christ’s min- 
isters than the thousand pastors who filled the 
Methodist Temple in Chicago. “The Church of the 
first century could not have exhibited a group su- 
perior to them in Christian consecration. Many 
among them were as fully consecrated as the Apos- 
tle Paul.” Surely this is extravagant, knowing the 
composition of the body, unless a consecration of 
purpose is meant. And the Church of the first cen- 
tury was a unified organism, divided from the con- 
temporary dissident heretics, while the national 
missioners made “no discrimination against any 
vital and devout group or school of thought.” It 
was a revival on a grand scale in which a designed- 
ly watered Christian message had to be imparted, 
not in any sense the forthright preaching of the 
Christian gospel by an authoritative church. 


STAGGERING blows have been dealt Malthusian 
fears in recent years. With Birth Control clinics 
doing a roaring trade, with late marriages and the 
consequent diminished birth-rate on the increase 
as a result of our tortuous social and economic 
system, we need no new Malthus to show us 
whither the race is hastening. Aside, therefore, 
from the travesty of God’s law and Christian 
morality it contains, the resolution of the Western 
New York Baptist Young People advocating an ex- 
panded program of birth-control education is 
singularly misplaced. In these days when ominous 














signs of race deterioration and extinction are evi- 
dent it is disheartening to find Christian bodies 
resolve in favor of sin and concession to human 
passions and weakness rather than for sacrifice 
and law. A new problem is revealed in the figures 
released by two University of Chicago sociologists, 
which show a marriage deficit of nearly 750,000 
over a six year period from 1930 to 1936. On this 
basis, the survey shows a million potential Ameri- 
can children went unborn. The marriage rate, it 
was shown, began to decline several years prior 
to 1929. 1932 showed the lowest marriage rate in 
the country’s history since the records were first 
established in 1887. In 1932 there were 981,903 
marriages in the United States or 7.86 marriages 
per 1,000 population. We humbly suggest that our 
Eugenists and the so-called Christian organizations 
would temporarily at least turn from race selec- 
tion to race preservation. Our press, that cries 
danger in the face of less grave calamities, is singu- 
larly unconcerned with this tragedy. 


LITTLE known to the world at large yet of great 
importance to the preservation of peace in Europe 
and so for the rest of the world is the position of 
the Catholics in Rumania, one of Christian civiliza- 
tion’s border states. A minority in a predominantly 
non-Catholic Orthodox nation, they are none the 
less Rumania’s most steadying element against in- 
fluences that attempt to swing her people over to 
violent anti-Semitism, emanating from Germany; 
to Fascism, derived from Italy; and to Communism, 
from which only the Dniester River separates her 
to the East. Rumanian Catholics, united to Rome, 
though following the Eastern Byzantine rite in 
which their own language is used for the liturgy, 
number nearly 1,600,000 Faithful, one archdiocese, 
four dioceses, 1,500 priests, five chapters, one fac- 
ulty of theology recognized by the State, three 
major seminaries, four men’s Religious Orders of 
the Rumanian rite, and two women’s Congrega- 
tions. Of the greatest possible importance to Ru- 
mania’s religious future is the recent election, con- 
firmed by the Holy See, of Msgr. Alexandru 
Nicolescu as Archbishop of Blaj, and Msgr. Ioan 
Balan as Bishop of Lugoj. In reply to the words of 
the two prelates as they offered to their non-Cath- 
olic monarch the oath of fealty, King Carol replied: 
“Rumania, united for eternity, needs more than 
ever today the support of the Church in order to 
consolidate by her Divine teaching the power of 
the State.” The bishops, said the King, are the true 
champions of the people, stressing the social role 
of the Church and the need of understanding be- 
tween Orthodox and Catholic. 


NOTHING is too small for the Communist net; no 
scheme too intricate for Communist propaganda 
in order to achieve its purpose. By a clever bit of 
strategy, an eloquent glorification of the lot of 
deaf-mutes in Soviet Russia got itself inserted in 
a recent issue of a reputable magazine devoted to 
the interests of the deaf. “There is no unemploy- 


ment among the deaf-mutes” in Soviet Russia, said 
the article in the approved style. ““There are many 
Stakhanovites among the deaf-mutes who exceed 
the norms of production many times. . . . There are 
seventy clubs and two hundred Red Corners for 
deaf-mutes in the USSR.” They are provided with 
sports, rest-houses, obligatory education, etc. The 
panegyric would apparently have passed unnoticed, 
had it not been for the alert action of the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute, published at Eighteenth and Thompson 
Streets, Philadelphia, which has been a little on the 
look-out for such things. Particularly did the Cath- 
olic journal note the joker at the end of the Soviet 
article, where an earnest request was made for de- 
tailed information as to societies, organizations, 
clubs, and magazines for the deaf in this country, 
the number of their members, the names and ad- 
dresses of their officers, and so on. In its December 
issue the Catholic Deaf-Mute tells the whole story 
and gives a convincing refutation of the exagger- 
ated Soviet claims. To his credit, the editor of the 
periodical where the propaganda had appeared 
readily acknowledged his mistake, adding that it 
was a warning to other periodicals not to let them- 
selves be taken in by the floods of similar material 
that is being so generously supplied by the propa- 
gandists of atheism. 


WORLD’s Fairs are getting to be frequent these 
days. Memories of Chicago’s fair, of San Diego’s, 
and even of Philadelphia’s sesquicentennial are still 
in our minds. Items from Dallas may yet be read 
in any newspaper, and there are notices of a mighty 
exposition to be staged not far in the future in San 
Francisco. Nevertheless, New York City has also 
officially embarked on its own ambitious scheme to 
offer a world’s fair in 1939. Situated across the 
East River in Flushing, the fair will celebrate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of George 
Washington’s inauguration as President in 1789. 
President Roosevelt, radioing from his southbound 
Indianapolis last month, announced that the theme 
of the fair was to be “Building the World of Tomor- 
row,” and this was explained (by the big group of 
New Yorkers who met to discuss financing) that 
the exposition would show the social consequences 
of the impact upon mankind of the tools of modern 
civilization. Enthusiastic speakers publicly expected 
that more than fifty million visitors would be drawn 
to the metropolis by the fair. The average New 
Yorker has one immediate and very natural reac- 
tion to these staggering figures. He thinks of the 
packed subways, the buses, the maddening press of 
taxis in the crosstown arteries north of Forty-sec- 
ond Street. Fifty million visitors are a lot of visitors, 
and what are they going to do to the traffic? Maybe 
that is why the fair organizers are careful to ex- 
plain in their first publicity releases that they are 
going to extreme lengths in the matter of arrang- 
ing for new bridge approaches, new under-river 
tubes, new airports, new hotels. All this is enor- 
mously interesting, and no doubt the fifty million 
will get in and out of the city easily on a summer 
afternoon about four-thirty, say the organizers. 
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CHRIST WAS BORN 
ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Strangely at home at Midnight Mass 


LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 











OUTSIDE in the crisp, starlit night, the crowd 
waited patiently, with cheery greetings, here and 
there, for the church doors to be opened. Unmind- 
ful of frosty fingers and feet, many noted one star 
of particular brilliance, high over the city. On such 
a night as this, guided by such a star, the celestial 
choirs might have sung that first joyous “Noel.” 

Admission to St. Paul’s caused no confusion or 
irreverence in those assembling. Many of them, 
judging from their dress, had attended functions 
earlier in the evening. Despite the decided chilliness 
inside, I soon forgot that I was cold and not a little 
weary after the usual activity of Christmas Eve. 

The white marble altar with its tall, unlighted 
candles, blossomed with masses of crimson poin- 
settias, and gleamed with unearthly radiance. From 
the moment when two altar-boys, with rapt young 
faces, entered and began to light the candles, to the 
last echo of dying music, the ritual seemed imbued 
with almost supernatural mysticism and solemnity. 

The procession of white-robed altar-boys, hands 
demurely folded, led by acolytes bearing lighted 
tapers, preceded the three priests in their magnifi- 
cent vestments, gleaming ivory satin embroidered 
in gold and rare laces, was indescribably majestic 
and impressive. Observing the perfect decorum and 
reverence of the participants, I was uplifted into an 
atmosphere incredibly sacred and alien to the 
world I had so recently quitted. 

“Surely such grandeur and glory cannot exist 
so close to a mundane universe!” I argued with my- 
self. The faint breath of incense, the candles illu- 
minating the pale, earnest faces of the acolytes, and 
glinting on the gold threads in priestly garments, 
played upon my senses as a master-musician plays 
upon the keys of a mighty organ. It was as if I had 
stepped through the canvas of some seventeenth 
century painting into a Middle Age world, where 
the blaring horns and traffic roar, the jazz and radio 
and wireless of the Machine Age were as yet mir- 
acles unconceived by mortal mind. 

Then the music commenced. A_ golden-voiced 
tenor took up the refrain of the familiar French 
carol, Noel; others joined in, until the song closed 
in a glorious abandon of harmony and fervor. The 
characteristic Holy Night, and Adeste Fideles, fol- 
lowed. All of my petty cares and problems fell 
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away from me as light snowfall from a sun-warmed 
bough! 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus Dominum! 

From time to time, throughout the long service 
which began at the stroke of midnight, I studied 
the faces about me. The congregation was com- 
posed mainly of young or middle-aged people, and 
their countenances were what impressed me most 
—the human reaction to the miracles wrought be- 
fore their eyes and in their souls. The woman on 
my right, obviously of Latin ancestry, was neither 
intelligent-looking nor well-dressed, yet she fol- 
lowed the service in her prayer book closely and 
eagerly; and when I left the church later I noticed 
her upon her knees in a rear pew. I envied her the 
vision upon which her eyes feasted. 

Every member of that large assembly, however 
high or humble, wore this same look of rapture and 
secret communion with the Infinite. On my left, I 
recognized a physician who had become a convert 
upon his marriage to a communicant. His daughter 
had told me that he was far more devout than was 
her mother. Completely oblivious of his family 
kneeling about him, his eyes never left the altar. 

Across, beneath the fifth Station of the Cross, 
sat a wealthy industrialist, a steel operator said to 
handle his employes with a hand of iron. How 
peaceful and tender his expression as it rested upon 
his motherless daughter in her rich velvet and 
sables! 

Near him sat a young mechanic who had often 
serviced my car at my neighborhood garage. Yon- 
der was my best friend’s daughter, an admirable 
young woman, but a person who always appeared 
remote and self-sufficient. That evening an ultimate 
warmth enveloped all of us. We had become as little 
children in the presence of the Lamb of God. 

Every gesture and every word of the liturgy, 
every impassioned note of chant or carol, was en- 
dowed with an impressiveness unusual to my ears, 
even though they are accustomed to the stately 
ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Never 
before had I fully comprehended the transcendent 
beauty of Schubert’s matchless Ave Maria. Truly, 
Christ’s very Self was present at the altar in the 
lifted Host that night! 

















After Mass, the friend who had invited me to 
attend, took me up to the creche with its quaint 
cattle and sheep grouped around the Holy family 
and the newborn Infant. The atmosphere was so 
other-worldly that I hesitated to approach nearer, 
so dropped to my knees. The face of a handsome 
young man kneeling beside the Crib was the most 
poignant memory I carried away with me. Perhaps 
he was remembering a Crib in far away Milan, an 
old mother now passed into the greater life, pray- 
ing there beside him in childhood. Perhaps nostal- 
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gia for a forfeited but loved native-land mingled 
with devotions as his lips moved in prayer. He 
walked from the church as in a dream. 

Homeward in the biting cold of Christmas morn- 
ing, the haunting strains of Noel was singing in my 
ears. I marveled on the beauty and mysticism of a 
religion whose tangible expression could, by the 
mere opening of a door, transport even an outsider 
into realms where angel hosts were chanting: 
“Glory to God in the highest; on earth, peace to 
men of good will!” 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


What if the holy travellers come again 


DORAN HURLEY 











SAID Charlie O’Toole to me the other day, as he 
caught up to me coming out of the parish hall after 
a meeting of the Holy Name: “I declare I don’t 
know what the world’s coming to!”’ He reached into 
his inside coat-pocket and from a sheaf of papers 
brought forth the cause of his disturbance, a square 
heavy linen envelope. “Open it and read it,” said 
Charlie, “and see what you think of it. And I'll tell 
you ahead of time I don’t think much of it.” 

I glanced at the envelope. It was addressed in a 
sprawling feminine hand to Magdalen O’Toole, 
Charlie’s eldest. I looked at Charlie inquiringly. 
“Tis all right,” he nodded vigorously. “She knows I 
have it, and that I was going to show it to you. 
Either yourself or the new pastor, I said to her; 
and she made no bones that you should be the one. 
Read it, man, read it.” 

The envelope held a formally written invitation 
requesting the pleasure of the company of Miss 
Magdalen O’Toole at a formal supper dance to be 
held at the residence of Miss Constance Casey, 
Thursday evening, December the twenty-fourth. 

I was stupid, I suppose, I did not recognize the 
significance of the day and date. “Now, isn’t that 
nice.” I said. 

“Nice, is it?”” Mr. O’Toole broke out in shocked 
anger. “Then it’s your father—God rest him— 
wouldn’t think it was nice; nor your mother’s father 
—grand Matt Doran—either. Nice, says you, to be 
gallivanting out and sashaying around on Christ- 
mas Eve. I’m surprised at you. I really am, I’m sur- 


prised at you. The idea—on Christmas Eve!” 

You may be assured I straightened the matter 
out, and Mr. O’Toole left me to report to his daugh- 
ter Magdalen, with great satisfaction, just how I 
stood. 

I must confess that, despite the fact that I have 
been around a bit, both here and abroad, and that I 
am not so old but that in the next mail I, too, had 
an invitation from Constance—for all that, I was 
able to reassure Mr. O’Toole that I stood, as he did 
firmly, for the old way of celebrating Christmas 
Eve in our parish. 

Christmas is a gala occasion now, I grant you, in 
the parish, much more gala than in the old days. 
I went about on Christmas evening last year, I re- 
member, to admire the decorations. There were no 
less than four pine trees aglow with colored lights 
in front of Judge Corcoran’s house, and a blue- 
bulbed crescent over the fanlight of Teresa Ma- 
honey’s brand new Cape Cod cottage; while the 
Clancy girls had a Christmas stocking outlined in 
electricity over their sun porch. 

Do you know, all the lights and all the ornamen- 
tation brought me no pleasure. They were not 
Christmas to me; no more than Constance Casey’s 
tea dance. I stood one with Mr. O’Toole in that. 
And I'll tell you now—Magdalen O’Toole did not go. 

Things have changed, of course; but, I’ll tell you 
this—if there was one time the whole of us had to 
be home it was Christmas Eve, from supper time on. 
I don’t know what my father would have done if 
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the whole crowd of us had not been present for the 
Christmas Eve supper, or had dared to suggest that 
we go out afterwards. And I remember my mother 
saying the same thing about her father. Father was 
strict and grandfather gentle; but they met on that. 
If the Holy Travellers should come by again in the 
night; then the whole family must be present to 
receive their blessing. No laggard nor loiterer 
should bring shame on the household. 

Christmas Eve, with us, began when father came 
home and lighted the Christmas candle. Three foot 
long it was, a plain tallow cylinder that Mr. Yolk- 
mann, our Jewish grocer, had put aside for Mother 
in its gray cardboard coating as soon as his supply 
entered the shop. It was from Mr. Yolkmann that 
mother bought our Christmas turkey, secure in her 
knowledge of its youth and tenderness. But not 
from Mr. Yolkmann came our Christmas Eve sup- 
per. I think he, himself, would have refused to serve 
mother, of whom he was very fond, if he had 
thought she was buying meat for Christmas Eve. 
North of Ireland mother’s people may have been, 
but of the Catholic strain, held fast since before the 
Plantations. Christmas Eve was a fast day. Fish 
made our festal Christmas Eve supper. 

It was the Irish in us that made that supper fish, 
and slightly gala; it was the Yankee of several gen- 
erations that made that special supper—can you 
guess ?—oyster stew and fried clams. Not the leath- 
ery fried clams I had in Rockport last summer, the 
type that makes me shudder as I pass the signs 
on wayside beach-signs in New England. Mother 
bathed her clams in milk and egg and rolled them 
in crumbs from common crackers she herself had 
broken, before they reached the butter on the iron 
griddle. And we were not alone in the parish in that. 

Nor were the clams bought from the fishman 
whose brown tin horn blared through the neighbor- 
hood as he appeared with his hutched cart behind a 
languid brown horse; nor bought from iced com- 
partments downtown. Not for Christmas Eve. 

Our Christmas Eve clams were fresh dug, down 
Nanaquaket; and Jess Shaw brought them in an 
oilcloth covered basket on his own. Jess was as 
complete a Yankee as ever tried to rise above the 
fabled characters of Joseph Lincoln; and he loved 
my father. Jess was not in trade, definitely. But 
when Jess felt the spirit move him and he dug a 
mess of clams, or raked up a mess of quahaugs, or 
drew in a few tautog, he turned up with his basket 
at our house or Jim Langford’s or Frank Malone’s, 
all fishermen with my father; and mother or Mrs. 
Langford bought what he had. 

Jess was a hardshell Baptist; and Jess hated 
regularity. Jess was definitely not in trade; Jess 
was a sportsman who accommodated, occasionally, 
a few friends. You must accept his visits with his 
basket as a privilege, much as they used to wring 
mother’s heart when she had already a roast in the 
oven. But Hardshell Baptist or not, Jess Shaw ap- 
peared at our house on Christmas Eve with a mess 
of clams for mother as regularly as the years rolled 
by; just the one peck and no more, and mother was 
never allowed to pay for them. Deacon Shaw he 
might be in the morning, and suspiciously as his 
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sect looked upon all Catholics—his one regular ges- 
ture, and regularity he hated as an independent 
free-souled Yankee, he dug mother clams for 
Christmas Eve and delivered them to the backdoor 
in person, making the eight mile trip in from Tiver- 
ton, and turned away almost sullenly before mother 
could even say “Thank you.” 

I tell you that it was tradition in our family—and 
in the parish—that no one stir from the house on 
Christmas Eve. In only one instance, and then he 
led us out together, did my father, when we were 
small, break the absolute adherence to that rule. 
We did leave the house, shepherded by my father 
with mother, a shawl] about her shoulders, holding 
up the oil lamp from the entryway that we might 
not stumble on the porch steps, for a brief five min- 
utes before we were packed off to bed. That was to 
have father point out to us in the clear starry 
heavens—and it always was clear on Christmas 
Eve—the one bright shiny star that we never saw 
on any other evening—the Christmas Star, the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

When we were older, once again father broke 
his rule, a rule that was not his but his father’s 
father and long ago in Ireland before that. We still 
must meet for the Christmas Eve supper; we still 
must remain for the evening with our family; and 
at half past eleven kneel together to say the wel- 
coming Rosary for the King who was eternally re- 
born on Christmas Day. But when that Rosary was 
done, Father released us for a half hour from the 
watch for the Holy Family and we streamed from 
the house in a quick grabbing of overcoats and hats. 

We streeled through the icy streets, pellmell, to 
reach the house of the Sullivan girls—God rest 
their gallant Catholic souls—on Cottage street. We 
knew that we would find the sidewalks about their 
plain frame house black with figures, waiting in the 
light that was streaming from every window. He 
would wait, too, until the City Hall bells started 
tolling twelve, and at the first stroke the wide, 
wreath-hung door would fly open, and a swiftly 
moving shadow would pass from window to win- 
dow, throwing them open wide. Then from within, 
sung as I never hope to hear it sung, rising on 
Sara’s great soprano, rich with Elizabeth’s glorious 
alto, Marion at the piano, Julia turning the pages, 
singing all, would pour forth a grandly moving wel- 
come to the Little Lord. And the crowds in the 
streets, assembled through no invitation, through 
no publicity, but because sometime they had passed 
and heard and yearly remembered, echoed in their 
singing hearts: 

Adeste Fideles, laeti triumphantes 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem... . 

It was of that, and of the five o’clock Mass to 
which we waked in the darkness and cold, and 
trudged over the snow, that Mr. O’Toole meant 
when he spoke as he did. It was that simplicity and 
that holiness he wanted for his own Magdalen. Yet 
I hear that Constance Casey is having two orches- 
tras and supplying taxis for all those who want to 
leave the dance and ride the fourteen miles to the 
next diocese to hear Midnight Mass. I don’t know, 
I’m sure. 
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POOR AND PAUPER 
COME TO BETHLEHEM 


But where will the paupers turn? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J, 














BETHLEHEM is the home of the poor. Mary and 
Joseph were poor. The men and women who hast- 
ened across the hills to welcome the Infant Saviour 
and to help His Holy Mother were also poor. But 
none of them was a pauper. All had enough for 
their simple needs. In time of unusual stress, they 
could take something from their little store to give 
to their needy neighbors. 

Next Friday millions of poor people will kneel 
at the crib in Bethlehem. They are Our Lord’s 
chosen friends. The poor were His friends on 
Christmas Night, when He lay a helpless Babe. 
warmed by the breath of the wondering kine. They 
were His friends during the long days of His earth- 
ly pilgrimage. They were His friends when He 
was hanged upon His Cross, and saw the soldiers 
casting lots for His garment, His last earthly pos- 
session. 

During His life He did not consort much with the 
rich and the powerful. Now and then one of them 
gave Him a dinner, possibly to exhibit Him as a 
guest who had come into some local prominence, 
but for the most part His lot was with the poor. 
During His public life, He was often hungry and 
had nothing to eat, tired and had no place to lay 
His Head. He was a poor man, the Foster-Son of 
a village artisan, and He loved the poor, and He 
praised poverty of spirit. His love for them was 
a blessing that has lasted to this day, and shall 
endure forever, for it put into the hearts of the 
poor a great love for Him. The poor are at home 
with Him. They see deep into the mystery of suf- 
fering, and realize that it is the key that opens the 
gates of Heaven. Here on earth they receive their 
recompense. Theirs is the Kingdom of God. 

We need not, therefore, commiserate the poor in 
spirit. We need not even greatly concern ourselves 
about them, except to envy them and to set our- 
selves to learn from them. But paupers constitute 
another class. How many of them will be at the 
crib on Christmas Day? 

What I have in mind is not the man who in the 
Franciscan spirit (which is the spirit of Jesus, poor 
and in labors from His youth) divests himself of 
all things, and lives upon what he can. Bless us— 
they are the merriest, the blithest of all God’s 
children! They are always singing their songs of 


happiness whether they wander in the shady vales 
over which hang the empurpled hills of Umbria, 
or, like Matt Talbot, toil in a lumberyard, or, like 
thousands of uncanonized Saints in this country, 
bend over machines in sweat-shops, or bind up torn 
and swollen fingers every night after ten hours 
in a canning factory. We can do nothing with these 
paupers. They are incurably Christ-like. We can 
do nothing with them, I repeat, except to kiss the 
frayed hem of their rags, and leave them to Christ. 
They are geniuses in the art of Christianity, and 
like all geniuses, a bit odd. 

The pauper of whom I am thinking is the man 
who has had destitution thrust on him. Perhaps 
he had little religion to begin with, perhaps he was 
a Catholic by virtue of holy Baptism. In any case, 
at the age of forty-five, he has a growing family, 
but no work, and no prospect of work. He has ex- 
hausted his small insurance and his smaller credit. 
His children are poorly clad, and for some months 
have not had the comfortable feeling of a full meal. 
His wife is sick; sick in body, sick in mind, sick to 
the last fiber of her being with that bottomless 
discouragement that is worse than any physical 
disease. Will he and his family find comfort at 
the crib on next Friday when the only dinner they 
will eat will be from a basket meagerly furnished 
by an over-worked local charity organization? 

Or that pauper is a girl still young. (I am think- 
ing of one in particular—I can only think of her 
for now I do not know where she is.) Brought up 
in luxury, she could indulge every whim. The family 
had a town house, another in the country, a box 
at the opera. To her a trip to Europe was not 
something planned, looked forward to, saved for, 
dreamed of for months. It was no more to her than 
a trip down town on the bus is to you and to me. 
All went in the second year of the depression. The 
man whom she was pledged to marry deserted her 
when the family fortune was swept away. Her 
father committed suicide, rather than face, he said, 
the dishonor of defaulting his obligations. Trained 
for nothing, for a time she sold hardware in the 
basement of a department store, trying to keep 
body and soul together on a weekly wage of $12. 

(You and I, doubtless, would have surmounted 
these difficulties. So we say, we who have never 
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faced them. But she did not.) Will she kneel at 
the crib on Christmas Day? From the last report 
I had, I hardly dare hope that she will bring her 
sore heart to Him Who alone can heal her. 

But why extend the melancholy catalogue? You 
can easily find worse cases, I am sure, in your own 
neighborhood. 

Beaten and buffeted, with no spirit of religion 
from which they can draw support, our paupers 
drag on with no hope of bettering their miserable 
lot, or turn to sin. We are but whitened Pharisees 
if our condemnation of what they do, or seem to 
do, is not tempered by mercy, as we hope to obtain 
mercy. On His Cross our Blessed Lord sought for- 
giveness from His Father for His executioners, 
pleading that they did not know what they had 
done. Surely the Heart of Christ, still beating with 
infinite love for man, with infinite pity for His 
sinful children, has uttered that prayer millions 
of times since Calvary, else the world were undone. 
Never may we condone wrong-doing, or what seems 
to be wrong-doing, but we can always forgive the 
sinner, or one who seems to be a sinner. It is easy 
to talk about virtue and all that, when you are well 
fed, when your account at the bank is not over- 
drawn, when you have a job, and know that you 
can feed your children and pay the rent. But I 
protest that such virtue is not fire-tried. 

It is another matter to be virtuous, when your 
belly is empty, and your head giddy, and you have 
no job, and you know that the bailiff is at your 
door with a writ of distraint. No less a Saint than 
the Angel of the schools has written that a certain 
amount of comfort is necessary for the practice 
of virtue. He put it in more scholastic language, 
but that is the gist of his contention. St. Ignatius 
Loyola, saying that you must not expect men to 
pray well unless you feed them well, St. Teresa, 
confessing that generally she prayed better with a 
well-padded cushion under her elbows, knew that 
truth well. 

I can think of nothing more un-Christian (or 
more sorrowfully common) than the contention, 
sometimes plain but usually, for very shame, tacit, 
. that we need not be greatly distressed about what 
people suffer in this world, because it helps them 
to be virtuous. I have observed that those who say 
this usually flee suffering as the plague. Possibly 
they deem their own virtue sufficiently complete. 
On the other hand, it is the mark of the Saints to 
make life as easy as they can for all whom they 
meet. However well acquainted we may be in our 
private lives with the voluntary discipline of fast- 
ing, the scourge and the hairshirt, we shall do well 
not to impose that discipline upon others. 

We must go beyond this. In his Encyclical On 
the Condition of the Working Classes Leo XIII 
teaches that the chief good which society can pos- 
sess is not wide domains and great natural re- 
sources, but virtue. By this he means that the State 
should in its degree practice virtue (for it is a vile 
heresy that the State has no obligations to God 
and His law) and so ordain matters for the com- 
mon good that every citizen may find fewer stum- 
bling blocks on the path of virtuous living. Hence, 
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the Pontiff continues, “in all well-constituted 
States, it is in no wise a matter of small moment 
to provide those bodily and external commodities 
‘the use of which is necessary to virtuous action.’ 
(S. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, i, 15).” 

In a simpler age, there were few paupers, and 
the needs of the poor could be met by the charity 
of individuals, or by the Church. Indeed we are 
told in Holy Writ (Acts iv, 34) that among the 
early Christians there was no one “needy.” The 
Christian flocks then as today were made up chiefly 
of poor people, but those who had some store of 
the goods of this world considered themselves as 
stewards appointed by Almighty God to aid their 
needy brethren. Much of this same spirit prevails 
in our parish churches today, although these have 
never adopted the modern method of sounding a 
trumpet and ordering a roll of drums, as often as 
they help a poor family. 

Unfortunately, today the needs of the poor and 
especially of paupers, call for more than private 
charity. As Leo XIII teaches, “not only the Church . 
but all human agencies must concur,” and among 
these agencies he enumerates particularly the 
State. But the Pope would not substitute for Chris- 
tian charity “a system of relief organized by the 
State.” What he and his successor, Pius XI, de- 
sire is that the State should first remove those 
causes which promote pauperism, and thereafter, 
as far as may be necessary, by legislation create 
conditions which will enable every sober and in- 
dustrious man to provide through his work for 
himself and for his family. 

It need hardly be said that some of these causes 
are so deep-rooted and so firmly established in so- 
ciety that they can be cut down only by the sword 
which the State wields in God’s name. Pius XI in 
the Encyclical On the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order holds that the main cause of economic dis- 
tress for nations and individuals is the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the natural sources of wealth, and 
credit, in the hands of a few. “This accumulation 
of power, the characteristic note of the modern 
economic order, is a natural result of limitless free 
competition which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest—and this means those 
who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to 
the dictates of conscience.” They will yield only to 
force, and today only the State can exercise that 
force. 

Our present economic structure, if it cannot be 
reformed, must be scrapped, and a new one built. 
During the coming year, some attempts will doubt- 
less be made to secure a measure of reform through 
legislation, State and Federal. Unless this legisla- 
tion is vitalized not only by justice but also by 
charity it will succeed no better than the mongrel 
capitalism which in every generation has kept an 
army of paupers in degradation. Rights must be 
respected wherever they exist, but care for the 
rights of the wage-earner is a special charge upon 
the State. Only when the State assumes this duty 
will the pauperism which deprives men of hope, 
of religion, of every opportunity to live in keeping 
with their dignity as sons of God, be wiped out. 











SIX YEARS AFTER 


A RELEASE FROM SLAVERY 


Frustration in unbelief, peace in Faith 


JOHN MOODY 











WHEN any man who has been a “modernist” in 
religion for most of his life (believing little or 
nothing, or trying to satisfy himself with some 
sentimental pantheistic picture of the “invisible’’) 
suddenly becomes a Catholic, his act is sure to 
create surprise, if not consternation, among his 
non-Catholic friends or associates. They think they 
see him deliberately tossing away his freedom and 
going into voluntary slavery. Even after he has 
been half a dozen years in the Church, he may 
find many of them confidently awaiting his dis- 
illusionment; they still cling blithely to the belief 
that it was only a little brainstorm, sure to pass 
away. The years roll on, and continue to be dotted 
with the same trite questions. All converts know 
them: “Are you still a Catholic?” “Are you really 
satisfied?” “Surely you must have discovered its 
fallacies by now?” “Are you not getting bored with 
its regimentation and discipline—or do you now 
sidestep all that?” “When, oh when, are you com- 
ing back to common sense?” And so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

Of course we converts are all told that freedom 
is what we left behind us when we submitted to 
“the yoke of Rome.” After nearly six years I get 
its echoes still. I am ever being reminded that I 
have submitted to an authority outside of myself 
and my opinions are no longer my own; instead of 
remaining free I have gone into slavery, tied my- 
self to a system, put on chains and shackles. Not 
only the atheist and agnostic diagnose my malady 
in this way; many a professing Christian of my 
acquaintance expounds this wisdom. 

How ludicrous it all sounds—now that I am real- 
ly free! And yet, such were precisely the views I 
myself once held regarding the “slavery” of Ca- 
tholicism. I held them not only when I considered 
myself an agnostic, but even more emphatically 
when I labeled myself a “modernist” Christian. 
Consequently, when people now talk to me in this 
way, I am quick to appraise the value of their ex- 
pressed opinions—for I know exactly how they 
really feel themselves. I know that their own 
vaunted freedom never brings them harmony or 
peace, but invariably spells frustration. 

To enter the Catholic Church—as I very soon 
found out for myself—is to embark on a voyage 


of discovery. We converts learn practically every- 
thing after we are in; very little from the outside. 
A man may have spent years in study of the 
evidences and defences of Catholic Christianity; 
may have fully absorbed the philosophical teach- 
ings of an Augustine or an Aquinas; may have 
made an exhaustive study of comparative religions 
and found that of them all, Catholicism alone holds 
water, and still but feebly grasp the full significance 
of the Catholic Faith. In fact, he may actually be 
in the Church and not for a long time really dis- 
cover the country in which he has settled. 

This of course is most apt to be true of the con- 
vert who must continue to live, as before, in his 
almost completely non-Catholic environment. Until 
he has “grown into” the Faith, and perhaps has 
surrounded himself with a circle of congenial and 
informed Catholic friends, he is like a voice crying 
in the wilderness. He may read and quote Catholic 
literature, talk the Faith morning, noon and night; 
yet it all seems to little purpose insofar as his non- 
Catholic environment is concerned. He simply is 
not taken seriously! And right here it will not do 
to take himself too seriously. Above all, he must 
not be “sorry for himself,” even though those 
around him persist in seeing his Catholicism as 
little more than interminable Churchgoing, can- 
dies, images, incense, acolytes, fish-dinners and 
processions. 

And if he is a voice crying in the wilderness of 
his non-Catholic environment, he is also likely to 
feel like a lost soul within the Catholic body itself. 
He still remains, for a time at least, a non-Catholic 
in some of his surface habits and points of view, 
for it is not easy for him to shake off his Protestant 
“barnacles.”’ It calls for real heroism, he thinks, to 
break off his life-long habit of lying abed, and in- 
stead, arise and emerge into the cold streets at 
dawn to go to Mass, sans his early cup of coffee. 
And how the raw convert at first dreads confes- 
sion—even though he may have little on his con- 
science. Most of all, how hard it is for him to over- 
come his fear that others will see him doing, or 
suspect him of doing, these strange Catholic things, 
and will comment jocularly thereon. I vividly re- 
member how difficult it was during my first few 
months in the Church to assume an attitude of 
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nonchalance when the elevator boy at my apart- 
ment persistently gaped at me at seven o’clock in 
the morning! 

Outsiders (and sometimes insiders also) are sure 
to view the raw convert as only a violently zealous 
person who is fanatically trying to convert the 
whole wide world overnight. But they forget all 
about his own internal struggles; they wholly miss 
what may really be going on inside of him. He is 
zealous, of course; he feels the thrill of his discov- 
ery of eternal truth, and simply cannot help bat- 
tling with the windmills all about him. Hence he 
is sure to be a sort of Don Quixote for a time, even 
though his inner struggle to discipline himself 
might well exhaust his energy. But in due season, 
if he is faithful, he begins more fully to compre- 
hend the true meaning of the Catholic life. And in 
time he makes the momentous discovery that try- 
ing to convert others by argument and disputation 
will not accomplish one-tenth as much as trying to 
convert them by example. 

Such, at any rate, was my own experience. I am 
now quite sure that my sense of release from the 
awful slavery of “modernism” was not entirely due 
to my intellectual discovery of Catholic truth; it 
was perhaps more due to my discovery of the 
Catholic life. Now it takes time to discover all sides 
of the Catholic country; and it took time for me 
to become fully conscious of the truth that Ca- 
tholicism is far more than a philosophy proclaim- 
ing principles for the edification of the mind; is 
not alone a system of dogma; not alone a body of 
truth to be intellectually accepted or emotionally 
embraced. But gradually its vast significance as 
a particular and all-embracing way of life to be 
lived, became more and more a reality to me— 
howver inadequate and feeble may have been my 
own attempts to express it in myself. 

And so it is that nowadays, when on occasion, 
I do get drawn into arguments with “modernists” 
in religion, I am primarily interested to learn 
whether they are finding their own philosophy or 
religious faith really consoling. And never do I find 
anyone of this type who will agree that he is wholly 
satisfied. Always are they on the lookout for 
“something better”; always are they conscious, in 
their deeper moments, of a sense of frustration. 
It is exactly what I had to admit about myself 
when, years ago, I called myself a “modernist” 
Christian. 

As an example of this “modernist” type of re- 
ligion, which is so popular with large classes of 
people today (and from which I was myself re- 
leased when I became a Catholic), let me quote 
from a letter received not long ago from a scholar- 
ly “modernist” clergyman who had only recently 
learned of my change: 

I am ready to rejoice with you that you have 
found the pearl of great price, that you have reached 
“home,” and are happy in the blessings of peace, 
surety, order and truth. But there are, as you must 
know, many of us who share these same blessings 
with you, even though “home” to us may not be 
the sheltering fold of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I have great admiration and veneration for Cephas, 


and for the Church built upon the rock, not of his 
person, but of her faith in God. The Church built 
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upon that rock is a great invisible, spiritual fellow- 
ship, made up of the saints in all ages, in every 
land, under many names, which is above all divi- 
sions, holier than all Christians, mightier than any 
institution, and for which a man might give his life, 
and to which he may well give his complete sub- 
mission and fullest allegiance. For God is Spirit, 
and faith is the spiritual bond of union between 
God’s Spirit and the human spirit made in His 


image. 

A noble bit of rhetoric! Wonderful! But what 
does it all mean? Had I heard all this in my own 
“modernist” days I surely would have applauded 
it; it would have seemed enticing, fascinating, be- 
cause so “wide and free’’; an all-embracing faith, 
elastic enough to allow anyone (except a Catho- 
lic) to slip under its spacious umbrella. Yet I well 
remember that when I held this “wide and free” 
belief, it brought me no real consolation and no 
real peace. 

But right here the question emerges: Does the 
devotee of these “wide and free” views really en- 
joy the “blessings of peace, surety, order and 
truth’? Or is he not ever restless and on the look- 
out for “something better’? Most certainly he is 
always on the look-out; always ready to evolve and 
progress into what he calls a “clearer light and 
understanding.” And in this process of evolving, 
where, if at all logical, does he ultimately arrive? 
I know, for I have been there. The more he evolves, 
the more sceptical he becomes; he soon reaches an 
agnostic position and perhaps finally an atheistic 
one, believing nothing and denying everything he 
thought he believed before. More often, however, 
not being any too logical, he gets tired of evolving 
and merely lapses into a general state of indiffer- 
entism. At no time in spite of his assertions does 
he really enjoy the “blessings of peace, surety, 
order and truth.” 

All I have written is commonplace and trite to 
the informed, practicing Catholic, who knows full 
well that the important thing about Catholicism is 
its value as a life to be lived. It does, no doubt, take 
time for the “unseasoned’”’ convert to realize the 
full truth of this, and perhaps still more to “grow 
into” it. But to him, fresh from the fields of non- 
religion or mere poetic sentimentalism, the Catho- 
lic way of life soon proves to be a wonderful and 
continuous unfolding. Inevitably it must be the ex- 
perience of every earnest convert, that the Faith 
is something which opens out to him slowly, as does 
a flower; and that the fragrance and beauty of this 
flower of faith directly depends upon how consis- 
tently and sincerely he strives to express it in his 
way of life. 

He who has entered the Church as a result of 
reasoned conviction of Catholic truth has undoubt- 
edly started aright; but if he attempts to satisfy 
himself merely with this, neglects the Sacraments, 
and makes but little effort to express the Faith 
objectively in himself, he soon falls away—and his 
last state is worse than his first. No doubt with 
some it may take years of schooling in the Faith 
to learn that its perfection is to be found wholly 
in its practice. But only then can one come to know 
it as it truly is and shall ever be—the one sure 
Way of Peace. 
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MORMONS PASS OUT 
SOMETHING BESIDES GROCERIES 


WHILE the rest of the country argues about re- 
lief budgets, the Mormons have got around the 
issue by organizing their own Mormon relief. The 
plan, as described in the New York Times for De- 
cember 6, is thorough-going. The Mormon com- 
munity raises its own vegetables in a community 
agricultural scheme. A community canning plant 
puts up the garden products for future use. Gro- 
ceries and other necessary articles are distributed 
to individuals according to certificates, that they 
present at the counter, which certificates are ob- 
tained by means of a certain amount of labor. Spe- 
cial allowance is made for greater needs. A father 
of a large family, for instance, receives propor- 
tionately more than a single person who has only 
himself to look out for. 

The same day that brings news of the success 
that the Mormons are said to be making of their 
experiment reports also the failure of the paper- 
currency system in Alberta, Canada, under the so- 
cial-credit regime. It has been found, so they say, 
impossible to run a government upon the same 
simpie barter system which works pleasantly 
enough in a closed community of co-religionists. 
The people in Alberta need real money if they are 
to do business with the rest of the world. 

In other words, the success of a community ex- 
periment cannot be made an argument for the suc- 
cess of a completely socialized state; just as the 
reverse proposition holds, that the objections 
against a completely socialized state present no 
obstacles to a voluntary cooperative undertaking 
within the limits of a naturally congenial grouping. 

Another question, however, presents itself as a 
commentary upon the reported success of the Mor- 
mon scheme. Does the same rule hold good in co- 
operative enterprise as is seen in capitalistic enter- 
prise, that the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light? That 
the materially minded person, whether his atten- 
tion be fixed upon private profit in the one in- 
stance, or upon the distribution of material goods, 
in the other, is more apt to make a real go of the 
idea than the man who sets the highest store by 
the things of the spirit? 

As long as such an enterprise is in its elementary 
stage, I see no reason why this should not be true. 
Where the material-minded man fails, is precisely 
when the moral element comes in and rights of 
human persons begin to conflict, as they will in- 
evitably in the most brilliantly devised enterprise. 
In that crisis, materialism has no solution. 

Are Mormons materialists? This question is an- 
swered in the affirmative in Thought for December 


by Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, M.A., editor of the /nter- 
mountain Catholic, in a carefully documented study 
on “The Philosophy of the Mormon Religion.” Says 
Father Dwyer: 

The dominant philosophical preoccupation of the 
Latter-Day Saints’ religion is a peculiar type of 
materialistic Monism. It is not to be confused with 
the materialism of the nineteenth-century radicals, 
who admitted solely the existence of sensible ob- 
jects. Mormonism extends its field of knowledge to 
“material” things which elude the actual grasp of 
the senses, yet are none the less material. 

For the Mormon, “spiritual beings in the or- 
dinary sense of intellectual substances do not exist. 
They are composed of a sublimated matter, in- 
visible to earthly eyes, yet actually possessing 
material parts.” Mormonism, says Father Dwyer, 
is simply a violent expression of the popular 
materialism of the age which produced it. “A total 
disregard for whatever is intangible—characteris- 
tic of the raw hardihood of the barbarian—a fine 
contempt for reasoning mark the utterances of 
the Mormon prophets and theologians.”’ A choice 
expression is that published in the early Church 
magazine, The Prophet: 

God the Father is material. 

Jesus Christ is material. 

Angels are material. 

Spirits are material. 

Men are material. 

The universe is material. 

Space is full of materiality. 

Nothing exists which is not material. 

Mormonism has evidently no basis for morality. 
“The reason is obvious. A material universe, a 
material deity, a monistic psychology, rule out the 
freedom of the will.” 

Father Dwyer says that the persistent growth 
of this sect (which is reported as sending out some 
2,000 missionaries a year) is no laughing matter. 
Like Mohammedanism it is the type of sect which 
can make a powerful appeal when civilization is 
at a low ebb. “Neither is rational,” says Father 
Dwyer, “but for all that Mohammedanism is by no 
means a spent force. Mormonism conceivably might 
become as vicious and as popular a heresy as that 
which swept the world under the banner of the 
Prophet.” 

Another parallel, in a much smaller way, might 
be furnished by the Father Divine movement, 
which the Communists saw fit to espouse and 
which has enrolled multitudes of white persons be- 
sides its Negro devotees in numbers totally out of 
proportion to the charms, or lack of charms, of 
its leader. Mormonism and Communism can very 
conveniently reap together in the same field of re- 
ligious illiteracy and social discontent. All the 
greater need for Catholics to bring their Faith and 
practice out into the highways and byways. 

THE PILGRIM. 
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PENNILESS COLLEGES 


VISITING the campus at Fordham University, one 
would think that here at last is a Catholic institu- 
tion with a comfortable endowment. Keating Hall, 
dedicated two weeks ago, and intended for the 
graduate school, will probably confirm the casual 
visitor in his error. Fordham University has a 
splendid faculty, a loyal student body, and an im- 
posing array of buildings. But it has no endowment 
of any kind. 

Perhaps that is an over-statement. Like all Cath- 
olic schools, Fordham has always had an endow- 
ment of living men who give their services to edu- 
cation gladly and without price. But priceless as is 
this endowment, today something more is needed. 
There is a challenge in the address of the President, 
the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., at the dedication 
of Keating Hall. The graduate student who pays 
full fees will receive annually from the University 
about $120. Hence, explained Father Gannon, we 
look for a deficit at the end of the present scholas- 
tic year of $110,000, and the deficit estimated for 
the succeeding year is $125,000. But the work must 
go on, the President concluded, and as long as the 
University can carry the burden, it will go on. 

This cool courage and blithe daring will probably 
reap its reward. We instance the example simply 
because, in our opinion, it shows the spirit that has 
animated our Catholic educators in this country 
for more than a century and a half. This spirit has 
enabled them to found Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities in every part of the country, and to put ele- 
mentary schools in towns and villages from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Cana- 
dian line. All this they have done without great 
donations of money, with no permanent endow- 
ments. We would style it an educational miracle, if 
we did not know that it is simply an illustration of 
what can be done when men of good will work as 
hard as they can, and then leave the rest to Divine 
Providence. 

This is all very well, yet the dedication at Ford- 
ham prompts a question. How long can the admin- 
istrators of our educational institutions, particularly 
our colleges and graduate schools, bear up under 
this load? Perhaps another question is more in 
order. Why should they be expected to carry this 
load unaided? 

We seem to recall something in the Canon Law 
which exhorts all Catholics to help in building up 
not only elementary and secondary schools, but 
also institutions of higher learning. The Church 
needs them all, but today she stands in particular 
need of men who have been trained in Catholic 
graduate schools. Hence apart from any obligation 
imposed by law, and from any exhortation which 
may be inferred from the Code, it is clear that here 
we have a duty based on the obligation common to 
all Catholics to do whatever they can to aid the 
Church, and to extend the Kingdom of God. 

How shall they be made to realize this obliga- 
tion? Once they know what they should do, our 
people will respond. 
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CHRISTMAS WISHES 


WERE it possible, the Editors of this Review would 
convey a personal message to all their friends, and, 
if they have any, to their enemies, on Christmas 
Day. They would take that message from St. Paul 
who in the Epistle to Titus, read at the Second 
Mass on Christmas, writes: “Dearly beloved, the 
goodness and kindness of God Our Saviour hath 
appeared.” It is our prayer that all who have 
helped us on our way, with an indulgent eye for 
our shortcomings, and a kindly eye for what we 
have tried to do, may experience always “the good- 
ness and kindness of God Our Saviour.” 


DECENT WAGES FOR © 


HARDLY had Leo XIII published his Ency- 
clical On the Condition of the Working Classes 
than controversy arose as to what precisely 
the Pontiff meant by a living wage. Was he 
urging a wage sufficient to support the worker, 
or a wage that would suffice for the worker 
and his family? 

Any doubt that may have existed was dis- 
sipated when Pius XI issued his Encyclical On 
Christian Marriage (December 31, 1930.) The 
Pontiff here taught plainly that “‘the wage paid 
the workman must be sufficient for the sup- 
port of himself and of his family.” This teach- 
ing was repeated in the Encyclical On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order (May 15, 
1931) when the Pontiff wrote: “Every effort 
must therefore be made that fathers of families 
receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately 
ordinary domestic needs.”’ Under the term “or- 
dinary needs” we may list provision for the 
education of the children, for their care in the 
many illnesses to which children are commonly 
subject, and for periods of unemployment, 
either through savings or through contributions 
to some insurance fund. 

It is easy to settle with pencil, paper, and a 
set of statistics from the Federal Department 
of Labor what the amount of a family wage 
should be. It is quite another matter, however, 
to secure for the worker payment of that wage. 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, of the Department of 
Labor, has recently calculated that the mini- 
mum wage for a family of four calls for about 
seventy-three cents per hour in a forty-four 
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PEACE TO ALL 


GLORY to God and peace to men of good will was 
the burden of the song which the Angels sang at 
Bethlehem on the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 
Every day, in the name of the people the priest at 
the altar prays that we may share richly in that 
peace which the world cannot give. Unhappily, 
many harden their hearts, and will have none of it. 
Yet we cannot believe that this long chain of 
prayer, this litany repeated through the ages, will 
be lost in the end. On Christmas morning, let us 
beg the Christ Child to shorten these evil days, and 
dispose all hearts to receive His peace. 


> FOR THE WORKER 





hour week. Wages have been rising in the last 
twelve months, yet the prevalent scale is only 
about fifty-eight cents per hour. The lag is too 
considerable to allow us to conclude that the 
wage earner’s lot is steadily improving. Fur- 
ther, when the rise in living costs tends to be- 
come greater than the rise in wages, the value 
of the wage dollar actually decreases. 

Years ago the lack of a family wage forced 
women and children into gainful occupation. 
Child labor has shown a steady decrease in the 
last forty years, but the employment of women 
outside the home records striking annual in- 
creases. We need not go to the Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII to learn the evil effects upon society 
and the home of this system. Yet many indus- 
trialists still use it as an excuse for low wages. 
Twenty years ago, shop girls in our large cities 
were often paid as little as three dollars per 
week, the theory being that they were sup- 
ported by their parents. Today, the worker is 
paid less than a family wage, on the theory that 
the deficit will be made up by his wife and 
children. 

It now seems to be certain that living costs 
will rise sharply in the coming year. In that 
case, if employers as a body stick to their in- 
grained policy of granting no wage increases 
except under pressure, we may look for a year 
of strikes, with the usual losses to wage-earners, 
the public, and employers themselves. Possibly 
the threat of legislation, State and Federal, 
may induce employers to scrap this wasteful 
and inhumane policy. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


DURING the late campaign nothing was said, by 
anyone empowered to speak for the Administration, 
about amending the Constitution. Since the cam- 
paign this silence has been broken, notably by Sen- 
ator Ashurst, of Arizona. In Senator Ashurst’s 
view, if the economic and industrial policies inaugu- 
rated three years ago, and cut down by the Su- 
preme Court, are to be resumed, the Constitution 
must necessarily be amended. 

We concur in this opinion. It is plain that the 
Supreme Court will not recede from the position 
which it took when it unanimously declared the 
National Recovery Act to be at variance with the 
Constitution. “Packing the Court,” or appointing 
new members in succession to the old, are unsafe 
methods. New members have been known to make 
rulings unpalatable to the President who appointed 
them and to the Senate which confirmed them. A 
“packed Court” can easily become unpacked. 
Hence, should the Administration wish to extend 
and enforce the policies begun in 1933, the Consti- 
tution must be amended to give Congress powers 
which the present Constitution denies it. The heart 
of the Amendment which Senator Ashurst will sub- 
mit to Congress is found in the following words: 
“The Congress shall have power to make laws to 
regulate agriculture, commerce, industry and 
labor.” 

It is well that this vital question be dragged out 
in the open. The people should be given ample op- 
portunity to study it, discuss it, and base their ap- 
proval or rejection on rational grounds. Any parti- 
san campaign either for the Amendment, or against 
it, would be deplorable. We have not here a ques- 
tion of party advantage. We have an Amendment 
which proposes to give Congress powers deliber- 
ately denied Congress by the framers of the origi- 
nal instrument and which, it is hardly too much to 
say, will create a new Constitution. 

It is obvious that the authority here granted 
transfers nearly all the reserved powers of the 
States to Congress. This transfer may or may not 
be desirable. But it is highly desirable that we 
know the effect of the Amendment. Further, it 
would vest in Congress powers now claimed by no 
State, powers which, hitherto, have been held to be 
incompatible with American ideals in government. 
“Regulate” is in some sense a vague term, with 
limits that are hard, and probably impossible, to 
define. It is not synonymous with “control” or 
“dominate.” A better synonym would be “rule.” 

We may assume, then, that under this Amend- 
ment, a political majority in Congress will rule 
agriculture, commerce, industry, and labor. It may 
be further assumed that the Amendment authorizes 
Congress to fix the wage of farm hands, the profit 
which the farmer may take, how much he may 
plant and reap, and the price at which he must sell. 
Congress would have the same authority over the 
owner of a factory; that is, it could limit produc- 
tion, fix wages, the price of the product, and the 
hours of labor, and eliminate the labor union. This 
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authority would seem to be implicit in the right to 
“regulate.” 

It is not denied that in the fields here selected 
drastic reform is imperative. What we are asked to 
concede is that the reform needed can be brought 
about by Congress more readily and more com- 
pletely than by any other method. As is now ad- 
mitted, even by former Administrator Johnson, the 
attempt at reform through the National Recovery 
Act failed so badly that the rejection of this Act by 
the Supreme Court merely slew a corpse. This does 
not mean that another Congress, legitimately 
vested with wider powers, would also fail. It may 
properly be taken, however, as a warning, that 
neither omniscience nor omnipotence can be attrib- 
uted to legislators and their work. The failure 
which follows their efforts at reform should be 
carefully assessed. It may be evidence that the re- 
form cannot be achieved wholly, or even in part, 
by legislation, not even by Federal legislation. The 
complete breakdown of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, almost from the beginning, shows the wide 
gulf that lies between reform planned and reform 
reached. 

Once the Amendment is submitted to Congress, 
we propose to continue this discussion. None more 
important has arisen since 1787. 


RENO AND ST. JAMES’ 


IT has never been considered good form, even in 
Reno, for a single gentleman to plan in public 
marriage with another man’s wife. For about six 
weeks, however, our newspapers have been retail- 
ing the story of a man who has done just that. King 
Edward, it seems possible to infer, has made known 
his intention of marrying a person who, in the eyes 
of the law, is still another man’s wife. 

We have been asked what we think about the 
case. We prefer not to think about it. But if the 
question be pressed, we may answer that on the 
constitutional questions which may be involved, 
we have no opinion. Nor have we any opinion as to 
the validity of the two previous marriages of the 
person whom the King proposes to make his con- 
sort. Both may have been wholly invalid. People 
who marry frequently are not apt to know much 
about validity, or to care about it. But we have an 
opinion, and a very strong one, as to the effects 
which this long-continued spewing out of bilge will 
have upon the public mind. 

We believe that it will lower the honor in which 
marriage should be held by all, and sully the sanc- 
tity with which it should be surrounded. At the 
very time that marriage needs defenders, and so- 
ciety needs marriages of the kind that make nor- 
mal homes, it will encourage loose and easy di- 
vorce, and unhallowed marital unions after divorce. 
The moral law needs tightening up, not a new in- 
fusion of laxity. And scandal in high places is more 
wicked than scandal below stairs, for the simple 
reason that its evil influence is infinitely more 
corrupting. 

We find some consolation in noting that, at least 
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according to the British Cabinet, the English peo- 
ple feel a certain repugnance in accepting a twice- 
divorced woman as their Queen. Such repugnance 
indicates national moral health. Finally, we are 
glad that at least one Bishop of the Establishment 
has had enough courage to register his protest 
against the King’s proposed marriage. It is good to 
know that both in the Cabinet and in that part of 
the Government which is the Established Church, 
something of the Catholic spirit which once mer- 
ited for England the two titles of “Isle of the 
Saints” and “Our Lady’s Dowry” still breathes, 
however faintly. 


AT THE CRIB 


WONDERFUL shall be His Name, and wonderful 
are the things told us on Christmas Day. Earth is 
linked with Heaven, and God becomes man. We see 
the skies illumined by the heavenly host, and we 
hear their songs of peace to men of good will. Fit- 
tingly do we give presents on Christmas Day, in 
memory of God’s great Christmas Gift to the 
world. Fittingly is Christmas the Feast for chil- 
dren, for on this day the Second Person of the 
Most Blessed Trinity was born a little Child in the 
stable at Bethlehem. Christmas Day is human and 
Divine; Divine in the great event it commemorates, 
human in the kindly feelings it inspires. 

If we place ourselves in spirit at the manger on 
Christmas morning, we cannot help but make a 
good meditation. It will be sweet and consoling to 
look upon the Divine Babe, and then to turn to His 
Holy Mother, and to Saint Joseph. Perhaps our 
sympathies go out to him, even more than to Our 
Lady. For we feel that Our Lady whose soul had 
never been stained by sin, actual or original, knew 
so much more about this mystery than did Saint 
Joseph. It was his part to listen to God’s command, 
to obey even when he did not understand, and 
to be most faithful when he understood least. Not 
to understand why God wants this of us, or why 
God permits this or that in the world, is so often 
our lot. Perhaps if we cultivate the friendship of 
Saint Joseph, he will teach us that we do not need 
to know, still less to understand, but only to listen 
to God’s voice, and to do what we are bidden. That 
was Saint Joseph’s constant disposition, and it 
served him well, for when his end came, he found 
at his side, sustaining and consoling him, Jesus and 
Mary. Our end will be like his if we make our life 
more like his. 

Have we forgotten Him, the Divine Child, Whv 
should be the light and love of our whole life? We 
think we see the Child turn to His foster-father 
and in that look join him with Our Blessed Mother. 
The Saints have said that wherever we find Mary 
we find Jesus, that we can go most easily to Jesus 
through Mary. But, in His early years at least, 
wherever Our Lord was, there was Joseph too. 
They are an earthly Trinity, and that is our only 
excuse in thinking so much about Saint Joseph in 
this homely, humble, halting little meditation for 
Christmas Day. 
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SUPREME CourRT RULINGS. Three decisions marked 
December 7. The first concerned the “fair trade” 
acts, in which appeals were carried from the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois and of California. The test 
case was that between Old Dearborn Distributing 
Company and Seagram Distillers Corporation. The 
dispute concerned the right of retailers to sell 
standard trade-marked and labeled products 
cheaper than the price fixed by the manufacturers. 
The title to the trademark did not pass from 
the manufacturer, it was held, and the manufac- 
turer was justified in regulating the sale price of 
the merchandise combined with the trade mark. 
State laws compelling retailers to observe the price 
fixed by manufacturers were held constitutional. 
Fourteen other States have legislation affected by 
the decision. . . . The second affirmation dealt “with 
the right of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to grant ‘the Government’s request that 
all proceedings involving the constitutionality of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act be held up 
until the United States Supreme Court had acted 
on a suit brought by the Electric Bond and Share 
Company to enjoin enforcement of the statute.” 
The lower courts thus were empowered to stay 
proceedings that might jeopardize the Govern- 
ment’s position in test-cases before the Supreme 
Court. . . . In the third case, the Supreme Court 
upheld the provisions of “original cost’ made by 
the Federal Communications Commission. There 
must be a uniform system of accounting by the 
telephone companies, with four new balance sheets: 
Telephone Plant in Service; Telephone Plant under 
Construction; Property Held for Future Telephone 
Use; Telephone Plant Acquisition. The provision 
mostly objected to was that concerning the “origi- 
nal cost” of property to the company which first 
owned it. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, thirty-six Bell Companies, and seven in- 
dependents held the provisions “harsh and arbi- 
trary.” The Court held them “just and reasonable.” 


BUENOS AIRES CONFERENCE. Representatives of 
twenty-one” American nations, including eleven 
Foreign Ministers, attended Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference. On the motion of Secretary Hull, Dr. 
Saavedra Lamas, the Argentine Foreign Minister 
was unanimously elected chairman of the Steering 
Committee. It was resolved to throw open all ses- 
sions, both committee and plenary, to the press. . . . 
The first real discussion took place on the question 
of giving all proposals a chance of being heard on 
the floor, this was championed by Salvador and 
Chile; the resolution, however, of Dr. Castillo of 
Mexico, supported by Brazil calling for prior com- 
mittee hearings was adopted. . . . Dr. Lamas in his 
acceptance speech outlined how the old industrial 


nations could cooperate with the new Americas in 
permitting the natural play of the geographical 
division and production of wealth, stressed the need 
and selection of a stream of population to build up 
greater democracies. . . . Secretary Hull’s eight- 
point program to make peace so alive and forceful 
as to prevent war was the high point of the second 
session. His speech was well received but his mo- 
tion to push through, without the Committee stage, 
the five existing peace pacts—four inter-American 
and the Briand-Kellog pact—was voted down... . 
The Brazilian Foreign Minister, José Carlos de 
Macedo Soares, argued for a vast inter-American 
commercial set-up, which would call for lower tar- 
iffs and the establishment of an inter-American 
central reserve bank, stabilization of currency and 
the creation of a credit system to facilitate Ameri- 
can trade. . . . The second United States contribu- 
tion to the Conference was the presentation of a 
draft neutrality convention. The neutrality plan 
would pledge the twenty-one American republics 
not to permit shipments of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war or lend money to belligerents 
anywhere in the world. It would also set up a con- 
sultative committee of the twenty-one American 
Foreign Ministers empowered to offer mediation in 
any dispute anywhere that threatened peace. This 
latter did not appeal to all nations concerned 
equally and especially Argentina, who feared use- 
less duplication of efforts of the League of Nations. 
. .. It seemed that the Argentine not only opposed 
the United States neutrality convention but also 
stood opposed to extending the Monroe Doctrine 
as a Pan-American policy. The Central Americas 
with Brazil were back of Mr. Hull though the Cen- 
tral Americas wished to add an article pledging the 
united Americas against any affront to a signatory 
by an outside nation. 


BRITISH KING ABDICATES. Climax of one of the 
most intense week’s of excitement in all journalis- 
tic history: King Edward VIII abdicated on De- 
cember 10... . Everything else was wiped off the 
front page of the newspapers: Madrid, Hitler, Mus- 
solini, even the President’s trip to South America. 
. .. That abdication was sure to come was seen in 
the carefully built-up propaganda in the news- 
papers and on the radio for the three or four days 
previous to the event. Excellent and dignified pic- 
tures of the Duke of York, successor to the throne, 
and of his charming little daughter, Princess Eliza- 
beth, were placed in conspicuous places in the 
press. .. . Premier Baldwin and the British Parlia- 
ment had many problems to unravel, all centering 
around the King’s decision to abdicate and marry 
Mrs. Simpson. There was the problem of the King’s 
party which might arise in England; the problem 
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of the Dominions and their willingness to accept or 
not accept the abdication and receive the new 
ruler; there was the moral problem of the marriage 
itself in the face of the two divorces already 
granted Mrs. Simpson; there was the very urgent 
problem of the coronation date and the financial 
upsets to manufacturers, tenants, insurance com- 
panies, etc., which would occur in case of a post- 
ponement. . . . Finally there was the American 
problem and the probable loss of good-will towards 
England in this country on the part of those who 
believed that Mrs. Simpson was being rejected as 
England’s Queen because she was an American. 
Various spokesmen of the British Government 
tried to reassure Americans on this point, with 
varying degrees of conviction. The King’s state- 
ment to Parliament in offering his resignation as 
monarch of the world’s greatest empire, stressed 
only his own inability and incompetency to give his 
people the sort of rule a king should provide. What- 
ever be the moral issues in the matter, and they 
are, in the question of the marriage, quite clear to 
Catholic minds, it is evident that the King is not 
in too good health, that he is restless and nervous 
and does not like, as he never has, the burdens im- 
posed on his temperament and nerves by the exact 
requirement’s of the monarch’s office. It is also 
clear that he has found in Mrs. Simpson a sympa- 
thetic companion. . . . Edward VIII had completed 
ten months, twenty-two days as King. His abdica- 
tion, formally signed, was rushed through all stages 
in Parliament. The formal bill was returned to him 
for his royal assent. The Duke of York thereby 
succeeded to the throne. King George VI, in his 
forty-first year, was proclaimed on December 10. 


SPANISH WAR UNCHECKED. Systematic bombing 
from artillery and airplane characterized the prog- 
ress of the war with attempts on the part of the 
Nationalists to dislodge the defenders from the 
Rosales area. A counter attack by the Government 
was made in the Casa de Campo section in an en- 
deavor to cut communication lines between ad- 
vanced units of Franco’s army. Positions of both 
armies remained relatively the same. . . . Great 
Britain and France called on all the leading powers 
to join them in an effort to terminate the war in 
Spain by means of a plebiscite by the Spanish peo- 
ple on the form of government they prefer. The 
plans provide a strict prevention of all forms of aid 
sent to either side, an armistice between the repre- 
sentatives of Burgos and Valencia to be effected 
through the offices of mutually friendly powers, 
and the holding of the plebiscite of the people with 
the object of establishing peace and unity among 
all political parties. 


SovieT CONSTITUTION ADOPTED. After loud ap- 
plause had greeted the reading of each clause in the 
final draft of the new Soviet Constitution, adopted 
by the Congress of Soviets in Moscow on December 
4, total silence was registered at the clause on “re- 
ligious freedom,” although it denies citizens the 
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right even of religious education or instruction. 
. .. “The dream of centuries has been fulfilled,” 
said the broadcasters; “a new sun—the sun of 
Communism—is dawning over the world.” Out of 
154,000 proposed amendments, forty-three were 
adopted. Inheritance rights for personal property 
were granted. Overnight, a procession of 2,000,000 
workers was “mobilized” in order to demonstrate 
joy. ... First on the agenda of Communism’s new 
“day” was intensified organization for war. A new 
Commissariat, for Munitions Industries, was ap- 
pointed with Moises Rukhimovitch at the head... . 
Spanish Insurgents who dared interfere with seven 
Russian ships in the Mediterranean were furiously 
denounced as piratical, systematic criminals. The 
Soviet pact with France was reinforced by a clause 
on “mutual defense against an aggressor’ in the 
final draft of the Constitution. Observers believed 
Russia could put 6,000,000 men in the field in a 
fortnight, while 4,000,000 more in reserve could 
be added to that number, making a total of 10,- 
000,000 available. 


GERMAN CHURCHES PROTEST. Public rebellion 
against the Nazi toleration and support of anti- 
Christian propaganda was voiced on December 8 in 
the official Reich Church Legal Gazette. The Prot- 
estant Church Ministry spoke for various regional 
churches which recognize the authority of the 
Reich’s Church Commissioner, Hans Kerrl. Reich 
Protestants were warned of religious danger by an 
anonymous Franconian preacher in a Munich 
church. ...N. C. W. C. News correspondence from 
Amsterdam of December 7 related that Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, was attacked 
bodily by twelve young Nazi fanatics after Mass on 
October 25. German newspapers were forbidden to 
print any reference to the incident. . . . In letters 
and sermons, Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of 
Breslau; Bishop Bornewasser of Trier, and Bishop 
Landersdorfer of Passau, denounced the assaults 
on the Christian conscience and compared the Ger- 
man Catholics to martyrs. A large number of the 
priests and religious accused of crimes in the recent 
cases were quietly set free but no reference to their 
release was permitted. 


BLUM AND COMMUNISTS. France’s three party 
Popular Front was broken last week by a rift which 
observers feared would widen and deepen instead of 
healing. The split came on a question of foreign 
policy. Premier Blum insisted on non-intervention 
in Spanish affairs; Communists insisted on the 
Government carrying out the common program laid 
down before last May’s elections. On a vote of con- 
fidence Premier Blum won the Chamber 350 to 171, 
but the Communists formally abstained from vot- 
ing. This abstention was so serious that the Pre- 
mier talked for a while of immediate resignation. 
He was persuaded within the hour to reconsider. 
Communists indicated that they would not com- 
promise, they would refuse to support M. Blum 
whenever he broke his understanding with them. 
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ENCYCLICALS 


EDITOR: Not long ago a writer in your publica- 
tion suggested the opportunity for graduate study 
afforded by certain works of decidedly Catholic 
source which he feels are almost entirely untouched 
by the analyzing hand of the scholar in search of 
the Ph.D. degree. Naturally, your contributor 
visualized students in the graduate departments of 
Catholic colleges and universities presenting to the 
world thorough studies and analyses of Papal writ- 
ings which have been given recent mention over 
the air, in a limited number of Catholic sermons, 
and in the strictly denominational press. 

We all admit that the famous Encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI on economic ques- 
tions are worthy of detailed thought and study 
by the graduate student—not to mention the lay 
reader who might easily avail himself of the in- 
expensive annotated editions published by the 
AMERICA Press and others. However, I am tempted 
to wonder whether your contributor ever visual- 
ized graduate students in secular universities en- 
gaged in the study of Catholic labor economics. 

It may be said in passing that educated non- 
Catholics are sufficiently interested to read the no- 
table Encyclicals, provided their Catholic acquain- 
tances will present them with copies of these con- 
venient editions. Back in 1931 the undersigned was 
a member of a graduate seminary at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where a report on the writings of 
Bishop von Ketteler was followed by a discussion 
which led to the Encyclical on Labor by Leo XIII. 

Milwaukee, Wis. THERESA LITTLE 


SPANISH DILEMMA 


EDITOR: Without having a brief for either Fra 
Savonarola, the Dominican, or Fra Sarasola, the 
Franciscan, it is evident that the good Catholics 
of Spain are confronted with the dilemma of choos- 
ing between spiritual success and material success. 
It is impossible with truth to gainsay that the Span- 
ish working classes (under the former regime that 
obtained and now is represented by some of the 
leaders of the insurgent forces) were badly ex- 
ploited. 

These Catholic workers are at present forced to 
choose between their former exploiters, alleged to 
be protectors of the Catholic Church, and Com- 
munists, alleged to be liberators from economic 
slavery. 

In which direction does their choice lie? Towards 
those who deprive the laborer of his wages or to 
those who would perchance deprive the laborer of 
his God? 

Catholic newspapers today emphasize (and right- 


ly so) the diabolical outrages perpetrated against 
the innocent servants of Christ’s Church, while at 
the same time unjust working and financial con- 
ditions are ignored or “‘pussy-footed.” Fiat justitia, 
ruat caelum. 

Fort Washington, Pa. 


LAIC SPEAKS 


EDITOR: Some of our churches are so large they 
have lost the personal touch. After high school I 
joined a new parish, contributed to the support of 
my pastor, attended services regularly. After ten 
years I know no priest in the parish. My name and 
address are on the collection envelope, but if I 
should drop out of church, who would miss me? 
The priests do not know me. I am not a frump, 
but just an average member of the younger gen- 
eration. 

Our Protestant neighbors were not two weeks 
in their new house when the pastor came to call 
and several of his parishioners followed. In Europe, 
many an afternoon tea my parents served in their 
homes at just such introductory meetings for the 
Catholic pastor and new members of the congre- 
gation. Need the individual be lost because we are 
so large? 

Is there a real desire for closer contact with our 
Church? Oh, if our priests only knew what goes on 
beneath our apparently hard-boiled exteriors. Some 
years ago a young woman was brought up short 
by the unwarranted attacks of an atheistic pro- 
fessor on her Church. Realizing her own ignorance, 
she made careful preparations and finally suc- 
ceeded in squelching him. But that preparation 
aroused a burning desire for a greater knowledge 
of the things of God. She realized that the cate- 
chism questions and answers had resulted in little 
more than verbalism. She learned to make medita- 
tions, daily examens, use a Missal. But none of 
those things in her own parish. 

Deeper knowledge brings deeper love, and out 
of love is born service. Are not many of the things 
cited by Worried Pastor a direct result of true ig- 
norance with a resultant lack of true love—e.g., 
mixed marriages, invalid marriages, missing Mass, 
failing to receive Communion? We train the child 
in question and answer and think that we have 
the quasi-adult and adult, but we have not. The 
leakage starts there. 

In many parishes, study clubs are now spring- 
ing up. There are many who would enjoy sitting 
in small groups in their own priest’s parlor with 
their Gospels, reading them together and listening 
to his explanation. Prevent the lukewarm Catho- 
lic, and you prevent a potential leak. 

Long Island A WORRIED PARISHIONER 


THOMAS FLANAGAN 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











WHEN SHALL THEIR 


GLORY FADE? NOBLE 700! 


JOSEPH J. REILLY 








IN connection with the recent National Book Fair 
held by the New York Times “outstanding leaders 
in American life and letters” were asked to suggest 
the books that “should be in every American home 
library.” The results were then scrutinized by “a 
group of prominent literary critics” and a list of 
seven hundred titles compiled. These books, shown 
in a modern library living room at the Fair proved 
to be a particularly attractive feature. 

Some of the 82,000 visitors experienced no nobler 
impulse than curiosity and when that was satisfied, 
surprise. The surprise was due to the enormous 
range of subjects represented—from cookery to 
drama; to the inclusion of some books which the 
pseudo-intelligentsia had damned or ignored for 
years; to the exclusion of others which have won 
acclaim in every age; to the innocence which sup- 
posed that the method employed would or could 
be satisfactory even to the many cooks of so fan- 
tastic a broth. 

No logic seems to have put its chilling inhibi- 
tions on these choices. Thus Longfellow’s poems 
are included (in the teeth of much critical detrac- 
tion) but not Emerson’s; Elinor Wylie’s but not 
Louise Guiney’s; Spoon River Anthology but not 
Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes. Turning to the Eng- 
lish poets we find Chaucer but not Spenser, Milton 
but not Dryden or Pope, Keats and Shelley but not 
Byron, Coleridge but not Wordsworth, the greatest 
of English poets since Milton. Three American 
women poets are included but the outstanding 
woman poet in our language, Christina Rossetti, 
finds no place. 

The list is not drawn exclusively from American 
- and English writers; it presents great names from 
ancient and modern literature but here again it re- 
flects neither logic nor standards. We find the JIliad 
but not the Odyssey; Horace and Vergil are con- 
spicuous by their absence; Dante is remembered 
but Goethe forgotten. 

In the field of contemporary drama we find 
O’Neill, Shaw, and Barrie, but neither Galsworthy 
nor Oscar Wilde has a place. Moliére provides the 
only gesture in the direction of non-English speak- 
ing drama although an array of great and chal- 
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lenging names comes to mind: Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, Moliére’s 
contemporaries, Racine and Corneille, and the 
Spaniards Lope de Vega and Calderon each of 
whom is admirably represented in English, Lope 
by the recently published translations of Garret 
Underhill, Calderon by those of “Omar Khayyam,” 
Fitzgerald. 

When we check our list for fiction it becomes 
positively exciting; in fact it provides all the pal- 
pitating uncertainties of a suicide club. Eighteenth 
century England is represented by Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Smollett, and Sterne but the “700 books” 
have no place for either Richardson or Fanny 
Burney. As we go on surprises multiply. Jane 
Austen is confined to Pride and Prejudice: do we 
owe it to Miss Helen Jerome’s brave and successful 
fight to stage her drama in the teeth of Broadway 
last year that Jane Austen was thought of at all? 
Scott is limited to Quentin Durward to the exclusion 
of half a dozen other masterpieces, among them 
Old Mortality ranked by Coleridge above all the 
others. Dickens does better being represented by 
Pickwick, Christmas Carol, and Copperfield. The 
approach of Christmas possibly explains the sec- 
ond title and Freddy Bartholomew the third, but 
why Pickwick over Nickleby and A Tale of Two 
Cities? Thackeray fares ill, for while he is repre- 
sented by the finest historical novel in the language, 
Henry Esmond, we look in vain for The Newcomes, 
Pendennis, and—mystery of mysteries—Vanity 
Fair whose abundant genius would make the repu- 
tation of any dozen fiction writers of today. George 
Eliot is admitted with Adam Bede; where are Mill 
on the Floss and, greatest of all, Middlemarch? 
George Eliot is in eclipse. Why? Are we weary of 
her analyses of character, masterful but lengthy? 
Do we find her freedom from sentimentalism, her 
insistence on the moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual, disturbing? Meredith, Hardy, Bennett, and 
Galsworthy are listed and so is Joyce’s Ulysses, 
that drab monstrosity packed with the minutiae 
of animalism and already as doomed as the dino- 
saur. 

American fiction is heavily represented, zigzag- 














ging from Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster 
through Howells’ Silas Lapham, Frank Norris, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Donn Byrne, Fannie Hurst, and 
Branch Cabell (does anybody read Cabell now?) 
and coming to a breathless and dizzy stop at Gone 
with the Wind. Could Henry James be reached in 
the fields of asphodel he might be persuaded to 
admit along with The Portrait of a Lady, the most 
readable and least mannered of his novels, the 
poignant and powerful The American in place of 
the Life of Charles W. Eliot which he would doubt- 
less by happy to have assigned to its real author. 
Among contemporaries, honors are equal for Willa 
Cather and Sinclair Lewis with four each; while 
Lewis Bromfield, Pearl Buck, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Mary Roberts Rinehart—and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—have two each. The enormously ver- 
bose Wolfe who gives us not novels but the material 
for novels is here with Look Homeward, Angel and 
so are Hemingway with A Farewell to Arms, and 
the king-pins of the “sadistic school” Dreiser with 
Jennie Gerhardt (triumph of bathos) and An 
American Tragedy (neither American nor a trag- 
edy), and Faulkner with his deliberate shilling 
shocker Sanctuary. As Matthew Arnold might say, 
“What a set!” 

The short-story list when isolated and scru- 
tinized proves to be largely American and as strik- 
ing for its omissions as for its inclusions. Here are 
Poe and Harte but not Hawthorne; Sarah Orne 
Jewett but not Kate Chopin; Ring Lardner but not 
O. Henry; Margaret Deland, Mrs. Fisher, and Sher- 
wood Anderson but not Mrs. Freeman, R. H. Davis, 
Ambrose Bierce, or Stephen Crane. The English 
list is brief: if it needs no defence for including W. 
W. Jacobs and Katherine Mansfield, it leaves one 
gasping anew at the omission of such classics as 
those of Stevenson and Thomas Hardy. 

Biographies and autobiographies are relatively 
numerous. Cellini is admitted and Rousseau, St. 
Augustine, and Benjamin Franklin; but though we 
discover Helen Keller, Booker Washington, Lin- 
coln Steffens, and Clarence Darrow we look in vain 
for the autobiography which shares with St. Au- 
gustine’s and Rousseau’s the distinction of being 
the greatest of all, the Apologia of Newman. Biog- 
raphies follow suit: we have Boswell’s Johnson but 
neither Lockhart’s Scott (which Saintsbury ac- 
counted as fine) nor Trevelyan’s Macaulay. Here is 
Allen Tate’s Stonewall Jackson but no mention of 
the extraordinary work by the English Colonel 
Henderson unequalled except by Freeman’s Lee. 
Here is Queen Victoria by Lytton Strachey whose 
brilliant style temporarily disguised his shallow- 
ness, as his affectation of impartiality masked his 
intellectual astigmatism. Here is Stefan Zweig’s 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, pretentious, wordy, and 
bedeviled by sex, which might be more accurately 
entitled Case History of a Queen: a Fantasy by 
Freud and Zweig. 

Akin to biography and at their best more reveal- 
ing are letters, but except for those of Walter Hines 
Paige none appear on this list. Where are those of 
Mme. de Sévigné, the incomparable revealer of so- 
cial life in seventeenth century France and perhaps 


the greatest letter-writer the world has ever 
known? Where are those of Charles Lamb which 
the distinguished Oxford critic Walter Raleigh pro- 
nounced superior to his essays? Where is the long 
and distinguished line of English letter-writers 
from the Pastons through Howell, Lady Montagu, 
Walpole, Gray, and Cowper on down to Stevenson? 

Essays are as unloved as letters by the framers 
of this list who admit Bacon’s and Lamb’s but leave 
the rest in limbo. Granted Bacon, it cannot be 
simply the disrepute of age which excludes the 
witty and gracious Addison; and, granted Lamb, 
it cannot be forgetfulness which leaves Hazlitt, 
prince of English essayists, out in the cold. The 
American Agnes Repplier is happily included but 
why omit Alice Meynell of whom Meredith, Steven- 
son, Patmore, Alfred Noyes, and Chesterton (whose 
own scintillating essays are missing) were unani- 
mous in their praise? 

Let us look for a moment at the history titles. 
Gibbon is present but not Macaulay, the greatest 
master of historical narrative since Herodotus. 
Thucidydes, most philosophical of all historians, is 
absent. (It may be urged that he is too heavy for 
a “home” library. Perhaps, though compared with, 
say, Joyce’s Ulysses, he is almost scandalously ex- 
citing.) Prescott is admitted with his Conquest of 
Mexico but Parkman is excluded with at least three 
masterpieces, each as thrilling as Anthony Adverse 
without which doubtless no “home” library would 
be complete. 

The shibboleths of today are humanitarianism 
and social justice—a fact which may explain cer- 
tain otherwise curious inclusions in this list. But 
in the light of those, certain omissions are amaz- 
ing. Where is the most progressive and exhilarat- 
ing study in human relationships since Plato, 
More’s Utopia, whose ideas after four centuries we 
lag so pitifully behind? Where are Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus and Past and Present, Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last, Newman’s Present Position of Catholics (the 
most eloquent of pleas for that most crucified of 
ideals, religious tolerance), and Arnold’s Culture 
and Anarchy, all of which reveal a vision we now 
look for in vain, speak with an authority now lost 
on the wind? 

But I offer the reader an apology. One must not 
scan this list with too serious an eye. For after all 
it is too exclusive to admit more than a small 
minority of great books and since it is designed 
for the home its value in terms of education and 
culture must be carefully curtailed. Besides, it is 
highly undesirable that it turn one’s glance back 
too far from the present for if, in the poetic phrase 
of Carl Sandburg “the past is a bucket of ashes,” 
it is clear that in such burned out fires there re- 
mains no warmth for the heart or wisdom for the 
mind. Thus “the 700 books” are a fitting monu- 
ment to our day for they seek to adjust us to “a 
changing world” replete with new manners and 
newer morals; they lend the right air of distin- 
guished but not too difficult intellectualism to the 
cocktail hour; and—not least importantly—they 
provide an answer to the vexing question, “How 
shall I fill my bookshelves’? Noble 700! 
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LITTLENESS 


There are still some little things we still can do 
In order to not be distant, in order to be 
Small and intimate and close up to 
Christ in His Christmas crib—God’s Infancy. 


We can go down to the parish church and light 


In front of a card-board puppet-show they’ve made, 


That shows the Magi and their starred midnight, 
One candle which in twenty minutes will fade. 


Or we can waste an hour or two and more, 
Even at home, tying a crumpled bow 

Beneath some tawdry portrait such as bore 
Scant likeness to the Queen it tried to show. 


Alas, alas, if all that were left to us 


Were mighty deeds like bridging the Golden Gate 


Or heightening the Eiffel Tower, or glorious 
Crossing the ocean at a Zeppelin’s rate! 


How could we with such exploits steal between 
The ox, the ass, and kneel where God is small? 

How wedge our hugeness in this tranquil scene? 
How stoop beneath its broken roof at all? 


But with our littleness we’re welcomed in. 


We're as much a part of the scene as the wisp of straw, 


Or the coverlet that the white frost tries to spin, 
Or the ox’s tear when first the Babe he saw. 


DANIEL SARGENT 


ST. JOSEPH’S CHRISTMAS 


Not envied, not desired, 
Only admired: — 


A girl on this will thrive 
As on no thing alive. 


And such was God’s rare plan 
For Mary’s man. 


He watched his darling flower 
Hour after hour, 


With footstep caused no fear 
In angel-anxious ear, 


Gave her his husband’s praise 
In nought but gaze: 


The exquisite adulation 
Of contemplation 


That lets a fact reveal 
Itself as real, 


And, in Our Lady’s case, 
As full of grace. 


He must have marveled most 
When of the Holy Ghost 


Her little Son who shivered 
At dawn was delivered. 


He must have feared and feared 
And hid behind his beard 


When what was not his life 
He welcomed from his wife 


And his bride’s Babe and Lord 
Adored and adored. 


At Christ’s Nativity, 
St. Joseph, I love thee. 
LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


FRANCISCAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 


The green star of a traffic light, aglow 

Like the Magi’s reappearing guide, says Go! 
Enter the house and find <he holy Child, 

The house is near, how’ ery near you know. 


None seem to know—in earshot of the “El,” 
Hard by a huge Herodian hotel, 

While taxis quarrel in the canyon streets— 
That in their midst is born Emmanuel. 


None but a few who turn with me to feel 
The wood beneath, about us as we kneel— 
An oaken altar and a crib of pine, 

Rafters of wood instead of stone and steel. 


Chromium is ore that never lived, but wood 
Boasts in its birthday grain of years it stood 
Lithe on a firry headland. Chosen once 

For cradle and for cross, God found it good. 


Brown as a friar’s cowl with candle-smoke, 
This is His house of whom Saint Francis spoke, 
And whom Saint Francis honored in His birth, 
Hewing the first crib from the living oak. 


Yet, near the breadline where the poor are fed 
By poor Assisians with more than bread, 
Men raise hosannas to the gods of greed, 
Oblivious of all Saint Francis said. 


Rivers of human souls that swerve and pour 
Through water-wheels of that department store, 
If they have heard good tidings of great joy, 
Here are the gifts they should be shopping for. 


Three trickling streams that day-long never cease 
Know this church as a delta of release 
From silt of sin. Three tributaries flow 
Through these three doors into the gulf of peace. 


The rest are whelmed in clamor where the tall 
And shining shafts proclaim that size is all; 
While God—immense—who dwindled to a Babe 
Sleeps in the midst of it as in a stall. 

ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


THE WISE MEN 


Out of the East came these men of old 
Bringing sweet frankincense, myrrh and gold. 
They hitched their destiny to a Star: 
These are the Wise Men. No others are. 

Louts HASLEY 
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TO THE ELITE-THAYER 


THe Lire AND CONVICTIONS OF WILLIAM SYDNEY 

THAYER, PHYSICIAN. By Edith Gittings Reid. Oxford 

University Press. $2.50 
EXTREMELY well written, this biography will prove 
interesting to anyone who is interested in the medical 
world of this country. The author has written a previous 
life of Sir William Osler, and this one compares very 
favorably with that well-known book. Miss Reid was 
an intimate friend of Dr. Thayer, and all his private 
papers were at her disposal, so that her account of this 
great physician’s career is authentic as well as warmly 
sympathetic. Dr. Thayer, who died in 1932, was inter- 
nationally known, and had received high honors in many 
countries. Graduating fromm Harvard Medical School, he 
began his work in Boston, but later went to Baltimore 
to be associated with Osler; and when the Great War 
came, he was sent to Russia as a member of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. His diary of the condition of that un- 
fortunate country after the Czar was murdered gives a 
very graphic picture of the terrible reign of chaos into 
which everybody was plunged, but especially American 
visitors. 

He once said of Pasteur, for whom he had unbounded 
admiration, “A sensitive, poetic spirit, which betrays 
itself again and again in the charm of his language. But 
the emotions of the artist and the poet were controlled 
by an overpowering love of truth, and the censorship, 
in the matter of science, of a Puritan conscience.” His 
words might well be applied to himself, they fit him per- 
fectly. “Thayer,” said Dr. William H. Welch, one of his 
associates at Johns Hopkins, “was the physicians’ physi- 
cian. The world at large may have heard of others, but 
to the medical elite—Thayer.” Raising his finger with 
that slow arresting gesture that was almost like writ- 
ing FINIS to a document, he repeated, “to the elite— 
Thayer.” F. J. Dore 


HE HATED 
HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


THe Lire or GeorceE Moore. By Joseph Hone. The 

Macmillan Company. $5 
THERE was something different about George Moore; 
he fit into no ordinary mould. He refused opportunities 
for a formal education; he developed a contempt for 
his native land; he rejected a living faith for a dalliance 
with a macabre paganism; by dint of grinding applica- 
tion he acquired a style of writing English at once 
unique and distinguished; he was “the first real adven- 
turer in attempting to apply the French Naturalistic 
method to a description of English life”; later he veered 
so far from this earthy school as to plunge himself into 
rationalistic interpretations of the life and works of 
Christ. All of which presents something of a record. 

George Moore died precisely at the right time. He was 
distinctly “of an age,”—an unhappy age that is rapidly 
waning. The task of our day is to get down to more 
fundamental things than fripperies in art and litera- 
ture and flippancies in religion. 

But in one thing Moore can be cited as a worthy ex- 
emplar. His zeal for his craft will afford an excellent 
example for aspiring young writers. Determined to be 
a writer, and one whose product would approach artis- 
tic perfection, Moore spared no effort to attain these 
ends. Throughout his life and even as an old man he 


literally slaved hours a day at his desk, writing, re- 
writing, correcting, and polishing his sentences and 
paragraphs. “The event of the day for him was the dis- 
covery of a phrase.” “Many of his pages have been gone 
over and revised twenty times at least.” 

Moore was obsessed with a lifetime hatred of Catholi- 
cism, the religion of his immediate family and his own 
early childhood. Mr. Hone says that “his (Moore’s) in- 
terest in religion, genuine enough, was psychological and 
historical rather than doctrinal and speculative.” But 
this will not explain his rejection of and bias towards 
the ancient Faith. That deserves no intellectual classifi- 
cation. It sprung largely from snobbery, pure and simple, 
a kind of upper middleclass, Ebury Street Ku Klux 
Klanism. Moore prided himself on “the instinctive and 
far off origin of his Protestantism.” His argument 
seemed to be (his “conversion” to Protestantism, by the 
way, is one of the truly ludicrous episodes in his life) 
that one should be a Protestant because one’s father 
was a Catholic. Apparently he never discovered that 
faith is an assent of the intellect and hence an altogether 
personal function. One’s father, much less one’s grand- 
father, does not enter into the process, save in an in- 
direct and auxiliary way. THomas J. LYNAM 


BEAUTY IN 
THE KEYSTONE 


Tue Bivue Huis. By Cornelius Weygandt. Henry 

Holt and Company. $3.50 
IN this his latest book Mr. Weygandt has devoted him- 
self to the appeal of Pennsylvania, his native state, as 
he has found it after many years spent in seeking out 
its by-paths and forgotten places. Without any notice- 
able segregation he traces the development of the seven 
cultures that went into the making of the state: the 
German; Dutch; English Quaker and Welsh; Scotch- 
Irish; Yankee and Virginian in the order of their im- 
portance. Considered individually the places and cus- 
toms described in the essay-chapters seem to have a 
purely local interest, but when taken together they syn- 
thesize into an expression of the cultural heritage of 
the state which even now, quaint and picturesque as 
it is, is resisting the inroads of mechanization and the 
cosmopolitan influences on our national life. Despite its 
coal mines, its oil wells, its refineries Mr. Weygandt 
shows Pennsylvania as it essentially is; prosperous with 
a certain air of beauty and content. 

With due emphasis the author describes the famed 
Dutchland and its people delighting in illuminated frac- 
tur work and who make hexerei a part of their lives. 
We see their sturdiness and attachment to the soil. 
Steigel glass and brass candle-sticks recall the days 
when every craftsman was a master craftsman. In the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia there are the Quakers con- 
servative and self-satisfied. Valley Forge and Gettys- 
burg are revealed in a somewhat new light, while 
Stephen Foster is given the recognition he deserves. 
Then too covered bridges, fishing trips, and barns with 
swallow holes under their eaves are woven into the 
texture of the book with a charming informality. 

Travels afoot and motoring tours have brought the 
author upon strange ways of living; dusty records and 
antique pieces have verified the fact that what is seen 
in the blue hills today is substantially the same as it 
was a century and more ago. There is the same zest 
for the finer things of life at each one’s disposal. 
Whether it be dinner in the light from a huge fire- 
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place and old silver gleaming on Chippendale furniture 
or shadbushes blooming before stone farmhouses or 
gentians or crocus flowers they are relished by Mr. Wey- 
gandt with the sensitive taste of a connoisseur. In his 
numerous sketches, gatherings at meeting and gossip 
in the taverns he makes the countryside relive. From 
the experience of one who knows the people he has 
expressed them as they are. 

Not least among the attractions of the book is its 
captivating style ranging from delicacy to vigor and al- 
ways adapted to the matter in hand. For the most part 
it is descriptive and first-rate at that. From the descrip- 
tion one can almost feel the nipping frost or smell the 
new mown hay. It is in this power of recreating that 
Mr. Weygandt excels. Quite possibly he is at his best 
when he digresses into reflections called up by the hoot 
of an owl or the silver sheen of the moon, or the grass 
covered slag heap at Warwick Furnace long since aban- 
doned. WILLIAM T. JOHNSON 


PROPAGANDA 
DEFEATING PURPOSE 


THe War Goes on. By Sholem Asch. Translated. 

Charles Putnam and Sons. $3 
THIS novel cannot be recommended to anyone. The 
author tries with all his might not to make his art a 
propaganda, but it is gross propaganda just the same. 
The war that is going on is the persecution of the Jews, 
and if one were to accept this novel as a true picture, 
one would regard the Germans as a crowd of swine 
who should be exterminated from the earth. The author 
is obsessed with the notion that the whole bent and 
purpose of the Aryans of northwestern Europe has ever 
been anti-Semetic. By insinuation one would gather that 
Wilhelm Wagner never existed, and grow suspicious 
even of the dear Heinrich Heine. In a note at the begin- 
ning of the book, the author professes that he has never 
heard of anyone who might fit any of the characters in 
the book. Apparently he has never even heard of Mr. 
Hitler. 

The Jewish people should resent this book, because 
it does them no justice and no honor. They should not 
welcome any book antagonistic to the Germans which 
has to be bought at the price of their own degrada- 
tion. If, as the publishers protest, this novel gives us 
the true facts, then the Jews should have been exiled 
from Germany or from any other country. But it does 
not give us the true facts. The author has dragged the 
Jews down to his own imaginative level, even in try- 
ing to make defense for them. In striving to make a 
veiled case for them, he crawls. No fictionizing worthy 
of the name can detract from the high gifts with which 
God has endowed the chosen people. 

But worst of all, this is a book of despair. The author 
offers no solution, because he has none. When the Jews 
leave Germany, to whom shall they go? The author has 
no answer. But the answer rises of its own accord. They 
must go to Christ, the Jew. 

They must study His Divinity, and the proof of it. 
They must keep their eyes firmly upon the first prin- 
ciple that His Kingdom is not of this world. They must 
look into Roman Catholicism as the religion He estab- 
lished as a fulfillment of the Old Law. They must study 
it with an open mind, in its fundamentals. They must 
not any longer leave themselves to the peril of nations, 
but come into the Empire of the nationless creed, into 
the bosom of the only Mother who can understand them, 
the only Mother who can give them a protection, a heal- 
ing and a joy. As far as Mr. Asch is concerned, the 
Catholic Church in all her beauty and power does not 
exist because he has blinded his eyes. And one trembles 
to think what this author would have written if he were 
a Spaniard, and had a son a murdered priest and a 
daughter a murdered nun. 
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There are some sensitive observations in this book, 
and some passages that reveal what the author might 
have done with his art if he did not soil it with terrific 
prejudice and some of the sourest details imaginable. 
It is interesting to note that, after printing all the vile 
episodes, the publishers have not courage enough to spell 
out some good, old, vulgar words, but leave in their 
stead an unambiguous dash. It is interesting, too, to 
read the ads for this book. If this is the book of the 
ages, we'll take Horatio Alger. 

THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY. 


CAPITALISM 
REACHES ITS PEAK 


THE NATIONALIZING OF BUSINESS. 1878-1898. By Ida 

M. Tarbell. The Macmillan Company. $4 
MOST readers are acquainted with the author’s The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln and The History of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. In her latest offering, The Nationaliz- 
ing of Business, she presents us with a broad view of 
American business as various business enterprises con- 
solidated into factors of national importance. The score 
of years, 1878-1898, witnessed the culmination of laissez- 
faire as an economic philosophy and the re-actions 
against it. The mere tabulation of events during these 
years might well provide an interesting and instructive 
document. However, the bare record is considerably en- 
hanced by Miss Tarbell’s sage interpretations, her vivid 
pen-pictures of the personalities involved, and her care 
to represent public opinion on the various issues. Miss 
Tarbell adds to the merits of her work by her frequent 
and cautious use of periodical literature. This source 
yields an abundance of fascinating details and facilitates 
the realistic presentation of the events narrated. 

On several points the interpretations of the author 
become dramatic rather than historical. Thus in at- 
tributing the formation of an economic order to one 
generation, the genetic development of American busi- 
ness is obscured. Likewise in quoting the eloquent philo- 
sophical statements of Andrew Carnegie, the origins of 
the American business theories are unexplored and 
hidden. 

The Chapter, Clashing Economic Philosophies, falls 
short of its caption. The personalities presented, Henry 
George and Richard T. Ely, give us an incomplete pic- 
ture of the clashes which were taking place at this time 
in the sphere of economic theory. The general run of 
“dismal” scientists, who harked back to the gloomy 
teachings of Malthus and Ricardo, find no representa- 
tion. They were a vitally important part of the clashes 
of that time. 

The index of the book might be made more service- 
able by the inclusion of foot-note references. 

The Nationalizing of Business seems especially adapted 
to the general reader. Such a reader can promise him- 
self an interesting and informative session. The stu- 
dent of social science or of American History stands 
to gain not only a general view of the situation, but 
also numerous leads to sources of information. 

R. F. X. CAHILL 


AND A RETREAT 
FOR CHILDREN TOO 


A RETREAT WITH St. IcNatius. By Geoffrey Bliss, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward. $1.25 
ADAPTED to the needs and tastes of the little ones 
whom the Master loved, Father Bliss in the present 
work gives us a book on the Exercises, very skilfully 
and with a deep understanding of the child-mind. St. 
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Ignatius gave an important place to the “second pre- 
lude” or mental construction of the scene or incident to 
which the exercitant applies himself in prayer; and this 
gets a central place in the contemplation of the mys- 
teries after the first week. The author aided by F. C. 
Houselander who provides the pictures, takes full ad- 
vantage of the application of this aid to prayerful in- 
struction of the young. After an explanation of how to 
use the book there follow twelve meditations, each of 
which is preceded on the left by a picture of the scene, 
with the matter for meditation on the opposite page, 
then followed by a page of twelve questions, to be an- 
swered by the reader “yes” or “no” from the matter 
of the meditation. The book is hence pedagogical in an 
imaginative, devotional and didactic way. Father Bliss 
has done a difficult job well. And the publishers have 
furnished a exceedingly artistic children’s book. 
WILLIAM J. BENN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


FULTON OurRSLER, A SKEPTIC IN THE HOLY LAND. Far- 

rar and Rinehart. $2 
EX-BAPTIST and ex-believer, Mr. Oursler has given us 
in a sprightly fashion his thoughts and feelings on 
visiting Palestine. He went to visit the more famous 
holy places, but he and his family fairly flew through 
the Holy Land. Apparently, the author had previously 
flown too speedily through a smattering of theology but 
he can pronounce most vigorously and dogmatically on 
some of its most difficult points. He has also gathered 
much of the information and the whole of the attitude 
of modern destructive criticism, and hence the reader 
is not surprised that he can decide what Christianity is 
according to “reason” and proclaim his decision in the 
positive and unmistakable tones of an Ecumenical 
Council. 

The book contains several Biblical inaccuracies, but 
they are of minor import; it contains immature recon- 
structions of Christian doctrine; it evinces the strong 
prejudices of the author against ecclesiastics, their doc- 
trines, usages, “greed,” and “superstitions”; it displays 
an overfrank curiosity about Mary Magdalen; it carries 
some passages which are objectively cold blasphemy. 
Yet it is true that Mr. Oursler visited the Holy Land 
in excellent subjective dispositions and in a reverent 
attitude. He brought thence the same sentiments with 
which he entered, save for their poetization. The author 
has given us a distinctly unpleasant book. The reviewer 
assumes the duty of telling the author that he is crude- 
ly ignorant of much on which he is so breezily dog- 
matic. The book as a whole is an excellent sample of 
the manner in which the ambiguous euphemisms of the 
destructive critics are translated into popular language. 


HoNnoraB_eE Estate. By Vera Brittain. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.50 
TRUTHFUL expression of certain changes and move- 
ments and especially of the social revolution that has 
so deeply affected the position of women, Honorable 
Estate is all that Miss Brittain claims it to be. It is a 
picture of married life in its varied phases, happy and 
unhappy. There are three sets of marriages and each 
one is involved in a definite social change: Woman 
Suffrage, the passing of the old aristocracy, and the com- 
ing of post-war freedom. 

In general the story is well written though there are 
passages and episodes which could have been omitted 
without in any way destroying the continuity of the 
book, and to have missed their unpleasantness would 
have done much to help the reputation of the author. 
Like the young Rutherston family, Miss Brittain is in- 
clined to be too much a child of her age, and she is per- 
haps too much intrigued by the philosophy of frankness. 


ART 





THREE and one half years ago there was held in New 
York City an exhibition of religious art organized by 
the Liturgical Arts Society. The purpose of the exhibi- 
tion was to show what could be done with the furnish- 
ings and adornment of small churches. The Liturgical 
Arts Society asked the leading craftsmen of this coun- 
try to provide specimens of their work, many of them 
being specially executed for the exhibition. Over and 
above this, a number of American artists doing eccle- 
siastical work submitted specimens thereof. So far as I 
know, this was the first serious exhibition devoted to 
the arts of the Church held in this country. It could very 
readily have been criticized on the ground of being alto- 
gether too imitative of the past and too much welded 
to traditional styles of architecture. Remarkably little 
that was shown possessed any sound modern feeling. 

As has just been said, this was three and one half 
years ago. On Sunday, December 6, another exhibition 
of religious art was opened in New York at the Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery, 22 East 60 Street, New York. To one 
who saw the first exhibition, and indeed was intimately 
connected with it, this current effort along the same line 
comes as a revelation of how much has been accom- 
plished for the arts of the Church in the last three and 
one half years. It is, of course, true that the present ex- 
hibition draws to some extent upon European artists 
as well as American, but there is still sufficient work by 
artists living in this country to mark a distinct advance 
away from the eclecticism of the recent past toward a 
healthy, contemporary religious art. Madame Passedoit 
has included in her exhibition a few old objects and one 
or two curiosities in the nature of religious paintings by 
Picasso and Rouault. She has also included a number of 
works illustrating what has been done and is being done 
at Ditchling Common in England. But in addition to 
all this we find paintings by Jean Charlot, Carl Schmitt, 
Menkés, Lauren Ford, Mary Constance Rowe, Joan Cun- 
ningham; sculpture by Alfeo Faggi, and José de Creeft; 
stained glass by Adé de Béthune and Lalah Ourham as 
well as by our old friends Connick and D’Ascenzo; mo- 
saic by Elsa Schmid; silver by Arthur Neville Kirk, A. 
Graham Carey, and John Howard Benson; wood carv- 
ing by Adé de Béthune; prints by Alfonso Ossorio and 
Lauren Ford, and a créche in ceramic figures by William 
Sewell. 

One could not for an instant hint that these artists 
were not working three and one half years ago or even 
that some of them were not quite well-known. Yet, by 
and large, what they were doing was not well-known, 
particularly to the Catholic public, and one can not help 
having the feeling that the last three and one half 
years has given direction to their activities. It is not a 
very definite thing, and perhaps it would not occur to 
anyone not closely concerned with the arts of the Church 
that this should be so. And yet I cannot help recording 
here my feeling that an exhibition of this kind three 
and one half years ago would have been substantially 
impossible, as much because no one would have known 
how to collect in one place the works of so disparate a 
group as because the individual artists concerned were 
not yet active in the field of religious art. 

Space does not permit me to attempt a criticism of 
the particular objects at the Georgette Passedoit Gal- 
lery. One would have to write at considerable length to 
accomplish anything of the sort. The only thing to do 
is to urge readers of America to visit the show them- 
selves and form their own opinions. Some will be much 
pleased; some, quite the contrary. But all will surely 
have to admit the presence here made manifest of a 
vital and competent concern with religious art. (The ex- 
hibition is open daily from 10 to 6, from December 6 
to January 1.) Harry Lortn BINSSsE 
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FILMS 


REMBRANDT. The productions of Alexander Korda 
have, in the past, been much praised for their technical 
artistry and this episodic screen biography of the great 
Dutch painter will not lack critical encomiums from the 
secular press. But the point must be made in this in- 
stance as in others gone before that the moral factor 
seems to engage the producer’s attention only slightly. 
The life of Rembrandt contained unfortunate lapses 
from grace but they emerge in the film version as happy 
excursions into pure romance. Thus, after the poignant 
death of his wife, Saskia, the artist is readily consoled 
by his housekeeper, the sharp-tongued Gertje, and the 
liason terminates only when her vitriolic disposition 
leads him to seek out another favorite. This last affair 
with a kitchen maid is shown to be quite idyllic and in- 
spirational and there is no suggestion that these inno- 
cents are leading anything but blameless lives. So Rem- 
brandt ends his life in poverty, tracing his own aging 
features on canvas and quoting the Bible with a com- 
placent religiosity which partakes of the absurd. One 
might more summarily despatch these faults in a pro- 
duction less imaginatively staged and photographed, 
wanting such gifted performances as those of Charles 
Laughton, Elsa Lanchester and Gertrude Lawrence. But 
the mechanical excellences of the picture serve merely 
to aggravate the dismal fact that it cannot be recom- 
mended without serious reservations. Foreign picture 
producers, who are alone making necessary a Class C 
rating on the Legion of Decency lists, might take a hint 
from recent Hollywood history. It can only be hoped that 
they will learn their lesson before wasting much more 
of their peculiar resources. (United Artists) 


GENERAL SPANKY. An “Our Gang” favorite of long 
standing comes into his own in this full length comedy- 
drama of the Civil War period. Spanky McFarland, grad- 
uating from the broad comedy of the juvenile shorts, 
brings his chubby frame and husky voice to the role of a 
river boat bootblack. Having struck up a friendship with 
a young man while plying his trade, Spanky is later in- 
strumental in saving his life. As a Confederate officer in 
the capture of an unscrupulous enemy in the Union 
ranks, he is threatened with an abrupt execution until 
Spanky comes to his rescue. Having gotten to the com- 
manding Union officer, he wins a fair trial for his ac- 
cused friend. Spanky, of course, has an accomplice this 
while in little Buckwheat, a colored slave. Philips 
Holmes and Rosina Lawrence manage the grown-up 
leads in pleasant fashion. There is a good share of 
wholesome amusement in this film and it will prove 
eminently suitable for young people. (MGM) 


BANJO ON MY KNEE. There is an appealing novelty 
to this picture of life on the Mississippi which adds 
greatly to its entertainment value. Being a comedy with 
musical trimmings, it gets along very well without the 
artificial respiration of tried and true situations and 
maintains a steadily amusing pace. Two young people 
who have grown up on river boats marry and are soon 
parted as the husband flees home, believing he has killed 
a man in a scuffle. He returns to face a new difficulty 
when a family quarrel sends the wife to a job in New 
Orleans and him to the brink of a second marriage. But 
in the sprightly atmosphere of the film the breach is 
satisfactorily healed and there are happy days in Dixie 
with musical accompaniments. Barbara Stanwyck makes 
the most of a fresh characterization and Joel McCrea 
plays engagingly opposite her. Walter Brennan and 
Buddy Ebsen figure prominently in the story and the 
musical portion of the production is of a high order. For 
all of its sparkle, the film is on an adult plane. (T'wen- 
tieth Century-Fox) THomas J. FITZMoORRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE giving of books at Christmas time deepens the 
joys of friendship. . . . Many friendships during a hard 
year begin to show signs of wear. ... A book at Christ- 
mas instils new life into them; enables them to stagger 
through another twelvemonth. . . . One of the keenest 
disappointments in modern life is to wake up on Christ- 
mas morn with the sickening thought you will have 
to buy a book you had every reason to believe a dear 
friend would send you for nothing. . . . The disappoint- 
ment becomes still more intolerable when you have al- 
ready sent something to the alleged friend and it is too 
late to get it back. . . . Few friendships fail to totter 
under blows of this sort. . . . Not all the coolness of early 
Winter is in the weather. . . . Book surveys of the year 
are put out to prevent ruptures of friendships. . . . That 
is why publishers and booksellers encourage these sur- 
veys. . . . In issuing the following book survey, if we 
can prevent just one friendship from splintering on the 
rocks the enormous amount of labor involved will not 
have been in vain. . . . It is not the intention to urge 
readers to send all the books mentioned below to their 
friends. That might have a bad effect on friendship too. 
. . . It will be better to send only a few. Perhaps as few 
as one would be ample. . . . Because in a day when books 
are written to convey not information but simple igno- 
rance, it is possible to acquire a lot of ignorance from a 
single book... . 


A hitherto unexplored field of history has been invaded 
in “History of Giving Books for Presents, From Ancient 
Times Before the Dawn of History and Also After the 
Dawn of History,” by Harry A. F. Shovelle, $2.98. Dr. 
Shovelle, using the medium of limpid prose, sheds light 
on primitive days of book-giving. “The idea of present- 
ing books to friends,” he says toward the end of the 
work, “started ten years before the dawn of history. 
Books cost money in those days. The pages were heavy 
stones or bricks. A fair-sized murder mystery weighed 
tons; had to be sent chapter by chapter in large trucks. 
The noise of the pages thudding into the cellar library 
shook the household. Publishers controiled large quar- 
ries and brickyards.” . . . Current history is treated in 
“A Modern Democracy,” by Reginald Batts, $1.72. Prof. 
Batts shows how the new kind of democracy rising in 
Russia differs from all the old notions about democracy 
especially in the matter of firing squads, secret trials 
and sudden death. . . . “Young Criminal’s Handbook,” 
by A. Yegg, 10 cents, is intended for the young Ameri- 
can just out of public school and looking around for a 
career. ... “Reno and Holiywood, A Wail of Two Cities,” 
by Hugh Telem, $2.48, reveals the inconvenience suffered 
by hardworking stars and staresses in having Reno lo- 
cated so far from Hollywood. ... “Waiting for Leftists,” 
by O. Debts, $1.53, is a psychological study of men and 
women in Madrid prisons waiting for Communist firing 
squads to shoot them... . 


Books for children were plentiful during the year... . 
For the smaller tots, “The Idiotic Ideology of Most 
Ideologies,” by Aunty Lepht, $7.83, can be recommended. 
. . » Parents accustomed to practise bedside reading to 
induce sound slumber in their tiny offspring will find 
“The Theory of Integers,” by G. Geheens, $12.00, very 
handy. There was really a plethora of bedside reading 
for the little ones. Two of the more outstanding works 
in this category are: “Mass Murders in the Moonlight,” 
by A. Slitter, $4.50, and “The Bloody Monster,” the third 
in the “Fiends and Ghouls” series by Fred. Stiffe, $14.00. 
. . . For the older children, “Expanding Universe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,” by Molly Kuhls, $9.00, will be 
found gripping. . . . Other books not mentioned above 
are also hereby recommended... . THE PARADER 











